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MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR: 


MEETINGS 


January  13:     Monday,   7:30  pm .     144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke 
University.     (Please  use  front  door.)     Rytas  Vilgalys  will  talk 
about  polypores, 

February  2'     Sunday  at  5:00  pm .     5  Marilyn  Lane,  Chapel  Hill. 
(See  map.)     Annual  meeting  and  pot  luck  dinner  hosted  by  Sam  and 
Virginia  Baron.     Please  call  them  (929-8454)  if  you  plan  to 
attend.     The  main  dish  will  be  provided  by  the  Barons  so  plan  to 
take  a  salad,  side  dish,  dessert  or  something  of  equal  interest. 
Barbara  Umbach ,  a  fungiphile  and  gourmet  cook  will  demonstrate 
mushroom  cuisine. 


March  14:     Saturday  at  9:00  am.     N.C.  Botanical  Gardens  at  the 
Totten  Center.     Shiitake  workshop  with  Dr.  Edmond  Badham .  (See 
note  about  logs.) 

April  13:     Monday  at  7:30  pm .     144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke 
University.     John  Hopple  will  present  a  talk  on  Coprine(s. 

May  11:     Monday  at  7:30  pm .      144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke 
University.     Francois  Lutzoni  will  speak. 
FORAY  SCHEDULE 

No  forays  are  planned  for  January  and  February. 


FORAY  REPORTS 


October  12,   1991,  Duke  Forest     submitted  by  Harriet  Sato 
Beautiful  day  with  high  in  the  70's  but  dry  conditions.  The 
group  reassembled  after  several  hours  of  searching  for  mushrooms 
in  different  areas.     Rytas  Vigalys,  a  mycologist,   identified  and 
explained  the  mushrooms. 

Agar  icaceae :     Agaricus  placomyces;   A.   hemor r hoides ;  Lepiota  sp  . 
Amanitaceae :     Amanita  virosa 

Boletaceae :     Suillus  hirtellus;  Suillus  brevipes;  S.  pinorigidus 
Cort i nar iaceae :     Cortinarius  alboviolaceus;  Cortinarius  sp . 
Entolomaceae :     Entoloma  abortivum;   Entoloma  sp . 
Gomph id iaceae :     Chroogomphus  rutilus 
Pluteaceae :     Pluteus  cervinus 

Russulaceae :     Lactarius  parodoxus;   Russula  compacta 

Str op har  iaceae :     Crepidotus  sp . ;   Hypholoma  ( Naematoloma  )  fascicu- 

lare 

Tr icholomataceae :     Clitocybe  irina;   Marasmius  sp . ;  Panellus 

stipticus;   Pleurotus  ostreatus;   Tricholoma  saponaceum 

Aphyl lophomales :     Daedaliopsis  confragosa;  Fomes  ( Heterobasidium  ) 

annosus;   Lenzites  betulina;   Trametes  versicolor;  Trichaptum 

biforme;   Stereum  hirsutum;   S.  striatum;  S.  astrea 

Gasteromycetes :     Calvatia  sp . ;   Lycoperdon  sp . 

Myxomycoti na ;     Lycegala  epidendrum 

October  26,   1991,  Denson  Creek  Trail,  Uwharrie  National  Forest 
submitted  by  Harriet  Sato 

Temperature  ranged  from  60  -  80  degrees;   another  gorgeous  day  but 
no  rain  for  several  weeks  and  very  dry  conditions.  Leader: 
Steve  Preissler  who  also  acted  as  chef  in  preparing  Oyster  and 
Honey  mushrooms  which  were  scrumptious. 

Amanitaceae :     Amanita  citrina;   A.  cokeri;   A.  ceceliae;  A.  sp . 

Boletaceae :     Suillus  hirtellus 

Paxi 1 Iaceae :     Paxillus  pannoides 

Cor ti  nar  iaceae :     Cortinarius  alboviolaceus 

Hygrophoraceae :     Hygrophorus  flavescens 

Russulaceae :     Lactarius  sp . ;   Russula  compacta;   R.  emetica;  R. 
peckii 

Str op har  iaceae :     Hypholoma  (Naematoloma)  fasciculare 

Tr  icholomataceae  =     Armi 1 lar iel la  mellea;   Laccaria  ochropurpurea; 

Pleurotus  ostreatus;   Catathelasma  ventricosa  (?) 

Aphy 1 lophorales :     Clavaria  sp  .  ;   Ganoderma  tsugae;  Lenzites 

betulina;   Oligoporus  caesius 

Meeting  Reports 

On  November  11,  Dr.  Uilliam  Culbreath  presented  an  enlightening 
program  on  Lichens  in  the  Bioscience  Building  at  Duke. 

Mushroom  Folklore,  Etcetera 

At  the  October  19  pot  luck  dinner,  graciously  hosted  by 
the  Richters,  Sam  Baron  presented  a  talk  on  the  topic 
indicated  above.  His  remarks  were  based  mainly  on  a  book 
entitled  Fungi  Folklore.   Fiction  and  Fact,  written  by  W.  P. 
K.  Findley,  a  past  president  of  the  British  Mycological 
Society.  This  unpretentious  paperback  is  full  of  fascinating 
material  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  relating  to  mushrooms, 
not  only  folkloric,  but  historical,    literary,  medicinal, 
ethnograph  i  c . 


Among  the  subtopics  touched  upon  were:   the  surprisingly 
wide  range  of  writers  who  have  had  something  to  say  about 
mushrooms,   from  Cicero  through  Francis  Bacon,  Dickens,  and 
Poe  to  Tolstoi  and  Jules  Verne;   the  etymology  of  mushroom 
names  (the  Romans  classified  all  of  them  as  either  escu 1 ent  i 
(delicious)  or  perniciosi   (harmful));  some  milestones  in  the 
development  of  knowledge  and  use  of  mushrooms  (the  great 
botanist  Linneaus  did  not  manage  to  get  a  handle  on  them); 
notions  through  the  ages  as  to  how  the  edible  could  be 
distinguished  from  the  others  (one  of  the  hoariest:  the 
poisonous  ones  blacken  silver)  (an  ancient  emetic  was  made 
of  foul  dung,  honey  and  vinegar);  myths  (truffles  produced 
by  thunderstorms,  fairy  rings  by  lightning);  fungi  and  sex 
(Bacon  opined  that  "mushrooms  are  a  venerous  [having  to  do 
with  sexual   intercourse]  meat";  and  various  mushrooms  were 
thought  to  act  as  aphrodisiacs).  The  talk  concluded  with 
some  historical   and  literary  notes:  The  Roman  emperor 
Claudius  was  murdered  by  his  wife,  who  soaked  the  esculent 
Amanita  caesarea  in  the  juices  of  the  pernicious  tu. 
phal 1 oides:  Tolstoi  tells  in  a  delightful  passage  in  Anna 
Karen i na  about  a  widower  who  intends  to  propose  to  his 
children's  governess,  but   is  sidetracked  by  talk  of 
mushrooms  and  never  makes  the  proposal .  The  book  and  the 
talk  remind  us  of  the  wide  range  of  roles  mushrooms  have 
played  and  continue  to  play  in  the  affairs  of  humankind. 


GROWING  YOUR  OWN  MUSHROOMS 

On  Saturday,  November  9  several  members  met  to   "grow  our  own". 
We  prepared,  mixed  and  sterilized  potato  dextrose  agar  mix  and 
prepared  petri  dishes,  and  then  put  culture  of  Pleurotus  columbi- 
nus ,  Morchella  esculenta  and  Flammulina  velutipes  into  the  agar 
medium  to  grow.     We  pasteurized  straw  and  inoculated  it  with 
Pleurotus  sajor-caju  and  put  the  straw  mix  into  large  plastic 
grow  bags.     Everyone  took  a  bag  home  and  we  are  all  growing  out 
our  mycelium  and  eagerly  looking  forward  to  puncturing  the  bags 
and  finally  growing  our  own  mushrooms.     We  plan  to  report  much 
good  eating  in  the  next  Fungifile!     We  need  oak  sawdust.     If  any 
club  member  has  a  white  oak  tree/limb  that  is  freshly  cut,  please 
call  Billie  Sessoms .     We  have  a  volunteer  who  will  use  his  table 
saw  to  produce  fresh  sawdust  for  us  so  we  can  try  our   luck  at 
growing  Shiitake  spawn  that  way.     If  anyone  has  ever  ordered  wood 
dowels  for  making  Shiitake  dowel  plugs,  and  has  extras,  we  would 
be  interesting  in  purchasing  some.     Paul  Stamets  sells  them  in 
lots  of  10,000!     If  you  want  to  join  the  growing  group,  contact 
Billie  Sessoms  at  383-5853.     Leave  your  name,  phone  number  and 
message  on  the  answer  phone.     We  will  try  to  announce  meetings  in 
the  Fungifile  but  that  won't  always  be  possible. 

ANNUAL  SHIITAKE  WORKSHOP:     MARCH  14 

If  you  have  healthy  White  Oak,  Maple  or  Red  Oak  trees  or  limbs  to 
be  cut  this  winter,  PLEASE  wait  until  March  and  call  Marge 
Richter  (942-4328).     Unblemished,  healthy  wood,  3-6  inches  in 
diameter  is  choice  for  Shiitake  inoculation.     White  Oak  is  the 
preferred  wood. 


The  Mycophagist 's  Table 

The  club  meeting  on  October  19,  was  memorable  for  many  reasons. 
Sam  Barron's  discussion  of  mushroom  folklore  was  one,  the  others 
were  the  dishes  of  food  brought  by  members.     The  menu  included 
salad,  chili,  french  bread,  morel  drop  biscuits,  shiitake  rice, 
sauteed  black  chanterelles,  pork  with  agaricus,  chocolate  covered 
macadamias  and  Hal  Richter's  Cherry  Dump.     Some  of  the  recipes 
for  dishes  which  included  mushrooms  follow: 

Seal loped  Hedgehogs     prepared  by  Bill  Burk 

4  Medium  Red  Potatoes  thinly  sliced  1/4  c  heavy  cream 

1   lb  Hericium  erinaceus  (Hedgehog)  sliced,   including  stems 

1/4  c  chopped  fresh  chives  or  green  onions 

Paprika  to  taste  1/4  c  milk 

1/4  c  freshly  grated  parmesan  cheese 

4  bacon  slices,  snipped 

In  a  buttered  casserole  dish,  place  half  the  potatoes  and  the 
cream.     Add  the  sliced  hedgehogs,  cover  with  remaining  potatoes. 
Cover  and  bake  25  minutes  in  a  375  degree  oven.     Add  chives, 
paprika  and  milk.     Sprinkle  with  cheese  and  bacon.     Return  to 
oven,  uncovered,  and  bake  for  20  minutes  more. 

Recipe  source:     Wild  about  Mushrooms ;   the  Mycological  Society  of 
San  Francisco  cookbook  by  Louise  Freedman. 

Stuffed  Calvatia  gigant ia     prepared  by  Wallace  Kauffman 
Hollow  out  the  mushroom.     Place  it  in  a  buttered  casserole  dish. 
Fill  it  with  mixed  vegetables.     Wallace  prepared  one  stuffing  of 
rice  and  cheese.     He  stuffed  a  second  Calvatia  with  a  mix  of 
green  beans,  rice,  onions,  clouds  ears  and  golden  chanterelles. 

Puff ball  Bread     prepared  by  Wallace  Kauffman 

Wallace  took  the  centers  scooped  for  the  Stuffed  Calvatia  recipes 
and  ground  it  in  his  food  processor  with  enough  milk  to  make  a 
liquid.     He  added  salt  and  yeast  and  enough  bread  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.     He  kneaded  the  dough,  formed  a  loaf  in  a  loaf  pan 
and  let  it  rise  one  time.     He  baked  it  until  crusty,  probably  for 
an  hour  .     The  texture  was  dry  and  the  flavor  was  subtle  but 
definitely  mushroom. 

Black  Chanterelle  Pate     prepared  by  Marge  Richter 
1/2  lb  Braunschweiger  3  oz  Cream  cheese 

1  small  onion,  grated 

1/2  -  1  cup  chopped,  sauteed  black  chanterelles 

Mix  all   ingredients  and  mold  into  a  ball.     Serve  with  crackers. 

Stir  f r ied  Rice  with  Fistulina  hepatica  C  Beefsteak  )  prepared  by 
David  Green 

Stir  fry  your  favorite  vegetables 
Saute  sliced  beefsteak  mushrooms 
Toss  with  rice 

Fettuci ni  with  Oyster  Mushrooms 

This  recipe  is  reprinted  from  Mushroomer:     Snohomish  County 
Mycological  Society,   October-November   1991  for  all  those  Pleuro- 
tus  SajorCaju  members  are  growing  and  gathering  this  time  of 
year  . 

8  oz  Oyster     mushrooms  (most  other  mushrooms  could  be  a  good 
substitute),  cut  in  bite  size  pieces. 

2  1/2  Tbsp  butter  4  scallions,  minced 

2  Tabsp  flour  3  cloves  garlic,  minced 

1  cup  fresh  bell  peppers,  chopped     2  cups  chicken  stock 
1/4  cup  dry  white  wine  1  pound  fettucini 

Salt,  white  pepper  and  Parmesan  cheese  to  taste 


Saute  garlic  and  scallions  2  minutes  in  butter,  add  mushrooms  and 
peppers.     Cook  for  5  more  minutes.     Sprinkle  in  flour  and  stir 
well.     Add  chicken  stock  and  wine.     Stir  until  mixture  thickens. 
Season  with  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste.     Pour  over  cooked 
fettucini  and  sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese. 

BOLETUS  EPULIS  -  THE.  KING  By  Linda  Scheffer 

The  King  Bolete,  the  common  name  of  Boletus  edulis,  reflects  its 
stature  in  the  world  of  fleshy  fungi.     The  grandeur  of  The  King 
Bolete  applies  to  both  its  impressive  physical  presence  and  its 
exalted  place  in  the  kitchens  of  mycologists  and  chefs. 

To  say  that  Boletus  edul is  is  a  large  species  is  an  understate- 
ment.    A  single  specimen  can  weigh  up  to  five  pounds  and  have  a 
cap  as  large  a  s  twelve  inches  across.     The  King  Bolete  occurs 
singly  or  in  groups  in  coniferous  and  deciduous  forests. 

The  cap  of  Boletus  edul is  is  rounded,   hemispherical,  and  may  be 
any  number  of  shades  of  brown  ranging  from  a  light  buff  in 
buttons  to  a  medium  toasty  brown  to  cinnamon  in  mature  specimens. 
From  the  mycologist's  vantage  point  scanning  the  forest  floor, 
young  Boletus  edulis  can  resemble  hamburger  buns,  both  in  size 
and  color.     Like  all  boletes,  the  lower  cap  surface  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  tubes.     When  immature,  the  tube  mouths  or  pores 
are  white.     Later  they  become  yellow  and  eventually  greenish- 
yellow.     The  spore  color  is  brownish-olive. 

The  stalk  is  thick,  whitish  to  medium  brown,  and  bears  a  network 
of  fine,  white  lines  or  reticulations,  especially  where  it  joins 
the  cap.  The  typically  swollen,  club-shaped  stalk  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  used  by  mushroom  hunters  to  identify  this  spe- 
cies. The  stalk  flesh  is  thick,  white,  firm  and  has  a  pleasant, 
sweet  odor.  Unlike  some  boletes,  the  flesh  does  not  turn  blue 
when  bruised . 

This  well-known  mushroom  is  widely  distributed  throughout  North 
America,  especially  in  the  West.     In  Europe,  where  it  also  grows 
in  abundance,   it  is  known  in  France  as  cep  (vine  stalk),   in  Italy 
as  porcini  (piglets),   in  Germany  as  steinpilz  (rocks),  and  in 
Britain  as  penny  buns.     It  seems  to  be  universally  sought  after, 
and  some  say  it  is  the  most  widely  eaten  of  all  wild  mushrooms. 

The  nutty  flavor  of  The  King,  while  excellent  fresh,   is  intensi- 
fied by  drying.     The  mushrooms  dry  beautifully  when  sliced  and 
placed  on  screens  or  cookie  sheets.     In  a  sunny,  well-ventilated 
location,  they  take  only  a  few  days  to  dry.     However,   if  you  dry 
them  inside  your  home,  be  prepared  for  your  house  to  smell  like  a 
mushroom  herbarium..  Store  your  dried  edul is  in  covered  jars. 
They  will  remain  good  for  several  years.     If  you  prefer  immediate 
gratification,  fresh  Boletus  edul is  is  easily  prepared  by  saute- 
ing  slices  in  olive  oil  with  a  little  crushed  garlic. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  that  Boletus  edulis  is,   indeed,  The 
King,  few  could  deny  the  thrill  one  feels  in  coming  upon  a  group 
of  these  regal  fellows  in  the  woods  on  a  fresh  autumn  day. 

Reprinted  from:     Mycena  News  October,   1991  (Volume  41:  7) 
Submitted  by  Bill  Burk  and  edited  by  Billie  Sessoms . 


ADDITIONAL  NORTH  CAROLINA  BQLETES  FOUND  IN  1991   by  Owen  McConnell 


When  I  led  a  workshop  on  bolete  species  of  North  Carolina  in 
April,  1991  for  TAMC,  I  gave  participants  a  hand-out  summarizing 
ecological  data  on  85  species  of  boletes  I  had  observed  in  North 
CArolina.  Included  in  the  hand-out  was  an  appendix  of  23 
additional  bolete  species  which  had  also  been  seen  in  North 
Carolina  by  me  or  others  but  whose  frequency  and  range  of 
occurrence  were  not  well  known.  During  the  summer  of  1991  I 
identified  eight  more  bolete  species  and  one  subspecies  which 
should  be  added  by  anyone  desiring  to  update  the  list  of  North 
Carolina  boletes. 

Three  of  the  additional  species  were  found  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
during  the  TAMC  foray  to  Bladen  County  on  7-20-91.  Austroboletus 
subf lavidus.  which  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  coarse 
reticulum  on  the  stalk  (see  Singer,  1977),  was  found  in  pine 
woods,  one  mushroom  in  the  Educational  State  Forest  and  two  near 
the  Jones  Lake  campground  where  Jack  Billman  had  first  discovered 
it  the  previous  summer.  Boletus  luridellus,  a  strongly  bluing 
mushroom  with  brown  cap,  yellow  hymenium,  and  a  stipe  with 
reticulation  on  the  upper  part  and  brown  flocculose  flecks  below 
(see  Singer,  1977),  was  in  a  mixed  woods  near  a  spring  and  creek. 
Boletus  miniato-pal lescens  (see  Phillips,  1991)  was  discovered  in 
a  primarily  deciduous  forest  growing  on  the  floodplain  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  near  Tory  Hole.  A  southern  subspecies  of  Boletus 
f rostii  -  subspecies  f loridanus  -  was  seen  by  Jack  Billman  in 
Bladen  County  and  by  me  in  Moore  County.  This  subspecies  differs 
from  the  typical  one  in  having  a  more  felty  cap  with  some  orange 
or  yellow  tones  and  shallower  reticulation  on  the  stipe  (see 
Singer).  Further  exploration  of  the  Coastal  Plain  during  1991 
revealed  that  Tylopilus  peralbidus.  which  I  previously  had  only 
seen  twice,  is  widespread  and  rather  common.  I  found  14  fruiting 
bodies  of  that  species  in  Bladen,  Pender,  Moore,  and  Brunswick 
counties.  Also  I  found  Gyroporus  subalbellus  in  four  different 
places  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  all  in  deciduous  woods  dominated  by 
oaks.  Although  I  had  expected  it  to  be  most  prevalent  in  the 
Coastal  Plain,  before  1991  I  had  no  records  of  it  from  that 
geographic  region. 

Two  additional  bolete  species  were  discovered  in  the  Piedmont. 
Twenty-one  fruiting  bodies  of  Boletus  radicans  (see  Snell  and 
Dick,  1970)  were  seen  in  a  lawn  under  willow  oaks  not  far  from 
my  house  in  Durham.  This  pale  colored  bolete  has  a  stipe  which 
is  finely  reticulated  for  most  of  its  length,  bitter  flesh,  and 
blues  readily.  Also  two  Tylopilus  umbrosus  (see  Smith  and 
Thiers,  1971)  were  found  near  New  Hope  Creek  in  the  Duke  Forest. 
The  stems  of  these  small,  dark  brown  boletes  taper  into  short 
roots . 

Three  additional  species  of  boletes  were  found  in  the  mountains 
near  Linville  Falls,  where  Pat  and  I  spent  considerable  time 
foraying  for  mushrooms  in  July  and  August,  1991.  One  of  these 
was  L»ccinum  •tromtipitatum .   a     beautiful  bolete     with  orange  cap 


and  a  thick  bulbous  white  stipe  covered  with  black  scabers.  When 
cut  in  half,  the  flesh  turned  reddish  first,  then  violaceous 
gray.  Another  species  I  found  there  was  Boletus  inedulis  (see 
Phillips,  1991)  or  Boletus  subclavatosporus;  the  difference 
between  these  species,  if  they  are  real,  are  microscopic  (see 
Singer,  1977).  After  finding  this  bolete,  I  read  in  The 
Boletineae  of  Florida  that  the  type  specimen  for  B. 
subc 1 ava tosporus  was  collected  near  Hot  Springs,  NC  by  Snell. 
Still  another  bolete  species,  Tylopilus  badiceps  (see  Phillips, 
1991),  which  has  the  odor  and  taste  of  molasses,  was  found  in  the 
Linville  Falls  campground  close  to  the  river.  Also,  I  finally 
discovered  my  first  Tylopilus  appalachiensis ,  a  species  I  had 
long  sought.  I  had  already  included  it  in  the  appendix  of  the 
hand-out  on  North  Carolina  boletes  because  Singer  had  reported 
it  from  the  "Southern  Appalachians,  from  Virginia  to  Georgia."  A 
description  but  not  a  picture  of  it  is  given  in  Snell  and  Dick, 
1970. 

Finally,  in  both  the  mountains  and  the  Piedmont,  I  frequently 
encountered  a  Tylopilus  species  for  which  I  cannot  find  a 
description     in     any     of     my     references.  It  is  near  Tylopilus 

rubrobrunneus  -  definitely  in  that  stripe  -  but  is  a  lighter 
color  than  that  species.  It  is  large,  very  bitter,  with  a  pale 
pink-  or  lavender — tan  cap  and  stipe,  pink  violaceus  tube  mouths 
with  dark  brown  stains,  a  furfuraceous  non-reticulated  stipe,  and 
a  vinaceous  spore  print.  It  is  unlike  the  other  unnamed 
Tylopilus  species  which  has  a  velvety,  dark  purple  cap.  If 
anyone  knows  its  identification,   please  let  me  know. 
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BASIDIOMYCETE  ALLERGY  by  Gary  Hollick. 

(Reprinted  from:     Arkansas  Fungi  Vol.   10,  No.   5,   Sept/Oct  1991) 


When  most  of  us  think  of  asthma,  we  think  of  an  allergic  reaction 
to  ragweed  or  pollen.     There  are,   however,  a  multitude  of  other 
agents  capable  of  inducing  an  allergic  reaction  after  being 
inhaled.     By  far,  the  largest  number  of  these  agents  belong  to 
the  fungi.     During  certain  times  of  the  year  and  in  appropriate 
environments,  the  number  of  fungal  spores  in  the  air  greatly 
exceeds  the  level  of  pollen.     Organisms  belonging  to  the  Fungi 
Imperfecti  have  been  found  in  high  levels  in  the  air  and  have 
been  implicated  as  inducing  severe  asthmatic  attacks.  Allergy 
doe  to  Aspergi 1 lus  .  Alter nar ia  .  or  Cladospor ium  have  been  the 
best  documented  and  most  comprehensively  studied.  Individuals 
sensitive  to  these  fungi  can  be  desensitized  by  a  series  of 
injections.  t,        .  .  .         .      .  . 

Less  well   known  and  studied  have  been  allergic  reactions  to  the 
Basidiomycetes .     Several  studies  have  shown  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  basidiomycete  spores  in  air  exceeds  the  number  of  spores 
from  the  Fungi   imperfecti.     Basidiospores  of  Agaricales  can  be 
found  in  the  air  from  June  to  November,  with  peaks  in  August  and 
September.     Finnish  data  from  1976-1986  showed  that  the  spores  of 
the  Boletaceae  occurred  from  July  to  September  and  those  of 
Russulaceae  in  September  and  October.     In  good  years  the  basidio- 
spore  counts  of  Boletaceae  and  Russulaceae  reached  9000  and  3000 

per  meter  tubed  respectively.  -^+^A 
Many  different  genera  and  species  have  been  associated  with  ^ 
inducing  asthma-like  attacks.     The  best  studied  and  most  convinc- 
ing data  have  been  provided  for  Ganoderma  lucidum  and  Pleurotus, 
ostreatus  Many  individuals  with  asthma  or  allergic  rhinitis  also 
have  positive  tests  for  sensitivity  to  these  organisms.     In  tact, 
several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  individuals  who  are 
sensitive  to  these  organisms  will  become  symptomatic  after 
inhaling  spores  from  either  of  these  fungi. 

"Cross-reactivity"   has  been  demonstrated  for  a  few  of  the  29 
species  he  lists:   that  people  who  are  allergic  to  only  one  may 
have  positive  sensitivity  tests  to  many  different  genera.  The 
brackets,  puffballs,  and  gilled  fungi  on  the  list  are  all  common 
and  familiar  the  members.     He  warns  that  because  it  has  been 
shown  some  people  have  allergic  reactions,    "especially  those  who 
already  have  allergies,   it  would  be  prudent  for  these  individuals 
not  to  smell  the  gills  of  the  mushroom  as  an  aid  to  identification 
We  know  of  no  AMS  members  having  any  reactions  to  any  fungi.  For 
us,  undue  fear  of  fungi  would  be  unrealistic.     There  is  probably 
not  one  of  thousands  of  species  in  the  world  that  would  not  cause 
someone,  somewhere,  an  allergic  reaction.     However,   it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  we  don't  know  who  that  someone  may  be.  And 
remember,   never  to  feed  anyone  mushrooms  you  don't  know,  or  feed 
anyone  food  with  mushrooms  in  it,  without  their  knowing. 

FUNGIFILE  MAILING 

For  each  FUNGIFILE  published,  a  variety  of  club  members 
contribute.     Dennis  Drehmel  has  volunteered  to  take  the  printed 
newsletters  and  get  them  stapled,   labeled,  stamped  and  in  the 
mail  to  club  members.     Thanks,  Dennis!       Bill  Burk  is  getting  the 
newsletter  printed  and  collated  for  0.04  per  side.     If  you  know 
of  a  print  shop  where  the  printing  can  be  done  for  less,  or  would 
be  willing  to  take  over  this  task,  please  let  us  know.     Bill  is 
already  our  Secretary/Treasurer  and  does  a  large  amount  of  the 
editing  of  articles  that  go  into  the  Fungifile.     Club  members 
will  recognize  that  some  of  these  responsibilities  need  to  be 
shared  by  other  members.     Call  Bill  at  942-6387  if  you  can  help. 


SCMS  MUSHROOMER 


MUSH  LORE 

These  are  tidbits  from  The  Little  Mushroom  Book  by  Rosamund 
Richardson,  1983,  Judy  Piatkus  (Publishers)  Limited, 
Loughton,  Essex,  England. 

Statistics 

♦There  are  between  50,000  and  100,000  visible  species  of 
fungi. 

*In  one  teaspoon  of  fertile  garden  soil  there  are  between 
500,000  and  2,000,000  individual  fungi,  either  active  or 
dormant. 

*The  common  field  mushroom  is  calculated  to  produce  1,800 
million  spores  at  an  average  rate  of  40  million  per  hour.  A 
large  Giant  Puffball  will  produce  about  7  billion  spores. 
The  air  is  always  full  of  fungal  spores;  the  highest  count 
in  Britain  was  161,037  per  cubic  metre  near  Cardiff  on  21st 
July  1971. 

*The  largest  field  mushroom  on  record  was  found  in  France  in 
1924;  it  measured  15  3/4  inches  in  diameter  and  weighed  over 
4  1/2  pounds. 

*A  cultivated  mushroom  was  grown  near  Paris  in  1846  which  was 

14  inches  in  diameter  and  weighed  5  1/4  pounds. 

*The  world  record  size  for  a  fungus  of  any  kind  is  held  by  a 

specimen  of  Oxyporus,  a  bracket  fungus  that  grows  on  trees. 

Found  in  Washington  State,  USA,  in  1946,  it  measured  56 

inches  long,  37  inches  wide  and  weighed  298  pounds. 

*The  larges  puffball  on  record  is  the  Lycoperdon  gigantea:  64 

inches  in  circumference  and  16  1/4  inches  high.  It  was 

found  on  9th  March  1980. 

*A  72-pound  Polyporus  frondosus,  an  edible  fungus,  was 

discovered  near  Solon,  Ohio,  in  September  1976. 

*The  Koh-i-noor  of  truffles,  a  White  Piedmont,  weighed  5  1/2 

pounds. 

*The  largest  mushroom  farm  in  the  world  (1982)  is  the  Butler 
Co.  Mushroom  Farm  Inc.,  founded  in  1937  in  a  disused 
limestone  mine  near  West  Winfield,  Pennsylvania,  USA.  It 
employs  over  100  people  in  a  maze  of  underground  galleries 
110  miles  long,  and  produces  45  million  metric  tonnes  (50.4 
tons)  of  mushrooms  per  annum. 

Folklore 

"When  the  moon  is  at  the  full. 
Mushrooms  you  may  freely  pull; 
But  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane. 
Wait  till  you  think  to  pluck  again."    Old  Essex  saying 

In  parts  of  Europe  there  exists  a  tale  that  St.  Peter  was 
walking  through  the  forest  with  Christ,  eating  bread  that 
the  villagers  had  given  them,  and  he  spat  some  out  on  the 
ground.  This  turned  into  mushrooms.  The  Devil,  who  was 
close  behind,  also  spat  on  the  ground  and  up  sprang  brightly 
coloured,  poisonous  toadstools! 


In  German  folklore  it  was  said  that  the  Fly  Agaric  was 
brought  into  the  world  every  year  when  Wotan  rode  through 
the  forest  on  a  winter's  eve  followed  by  his  worshippers. 
As  they  all  raced  through  the  forest,  the  horses  foamed  at 
the  mouth  and  bled  from  their  exertions.  The  following 
spring  the  beautiful  but  poisonous  Fly  Agaric  appeared  where 
the  blood-specked  foam  had  fallen. 

From  Medieval  times  unul  the  early  part  of  this  century  the 
Fly  Agaric,  also  known  as  Bug-Agaric  was  used  as  a  fiy- 
killer.  It  was  either  broken  up  and  mixed  with  milk,  or 
left  whole  and  the  cap  sprinkled  with  sugar  to  attract  and 
stupefy  flies.  Ibotenic  acid,  one  of  the  poisons  contained 
in  the  mushroom,  is  a  mild  insecticide. 

In  Silesia  it  was  believed  that  the  Devil,  in  a  foul  temper, 
seized  an  old  woman  and  cut  her  into  pieces  which  he 
scattered  around  the  wood.  Wherever  a  piece  fell  on  the 
ground  a  morel  grew,  resembling  the  old  woman  with  her 
wrinkled  skin. 

The  stinkhom  was  regularly  used  as  an  ingredient  of  love 
pouons  and  aphrodisiacs,  and  even  today  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  this  toadstool  is  fed  to  cattle  in  the  hope  of 
improving  their  fertility.  In  the  Middle  Ages  stinkhoms 
were  used  to  prepare  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  gout,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  and  epilepsy. 

Old  Wives'  Tales 

To  treat  poisoning  by  the  Death  Cap,  "Take  a  finely  chopped 
mixture  of  rabbit  gut  and  brain  and  wash  it  down  with  sugar 
solution"  This  cure  evolved  from  the  observation  that 
rabbits  can  eat  the  Death  Cap  without  ill-effects,  and  it 
was  therefore  assumed,  that,  its  flesh  would  contain  antidotes 
to  the  poison.  It  is  now  known  that  rabbits  can  indeed 
tolerate  larger  doses  of  Death  Cap  poison  than  can  humans. 

Giant  puffballs  were  found  to  be  effective  in  staunching  the 
flow  of  blood  from  a  wound.  Dried  puffballs  made  excellent 
kindling  and  were  valuable  as  tinder.  This  came  in  handy 
for  bee-keepers;  a  piece  of  smouldering  tissue  would  produce 
masses  of  smoke  and  could  be  used  to  quieten  a  colony  of 
bees  while  changes  were  being  made  inside  the  hive.  The 
Finns  used  puffballs  as  a  cure  for  diarrhoea  in  calves. 

Old-fashioned  Cure 

"Roasted  and  applied  in  a  poultice,  or  boiled  with  white 
lily  roots,  and  linseed,  in  milk,  they  [Agaricus  campestris] 
ripen  boils  and  abscesses  better  than  any  preparation  that 
can  be  made.  Their  poultices  are  of  service  in  quinsies, 
and  inflammatory  swellings.  Inwardly,  they  are  unwholesome 
and  unfit  for  the  strongest  constitutions."  Nicholas 
Culpeper,  Complete  Herbal,  1648 

Joke 

Disgruntled  employee:  "My  boss  treats  me  like  a  mushroom  - 
always  keeps  me  in  the  dark  and  feeds  me  a  lot  of  horse 
manure,  and  in  the  end  I  get  canned." 
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MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR: 

MEETINGS 

March  14:  Saturday  at  9:00  am.  N.C.  Botanical  Gardens  at  the  Totten  Center.  Shiitake 
workshop  to  inoculate  your  own  logs  with  Dr.  Edmond  Badham.  (See  note  about  logs.) 

April  13:  Monday  at  7:30  pm  144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke  University.  John  Hopple  will 
present  a  talk  on  Coprinus. 

May  11:  Monday  at  7:30  pm.  144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke  University.  Francois  Lutzoni 
will  discuss  arctic  alpine  Omphalina  and  its  evolution. 

FORAY  SCHEDULE 

FORAY  POLICY:  Meet  at  the  specified  location  at  9:30  am  on  Saturday  mornings  unless 
otherwise  noted.  In  case  of  drought  or  rain,  if  a  foray  is  cancelled,  the  phone  tree  will  try  to 
notify  everyone.  If  you  have  a  question  about  a  foray,  contact  the  foray  leader. 

April  1 1 :  Annual  morel  foray.  Meet  at  the  Texaco  station  parking  lot  in  University  Mall, 
corner  of  Estes  Drive  and  15-501  By-Pass  at  9:00  am  (Note  earlier  time.)  Bring  lunch  and 
collecting  gear.  The  foray,  led  by  David  Green  and  Bill  Burk,  will  take  place  rain  or  shine! 


deCurrent  Events 

July  23  -  26,  1992  Northeast  Mycological  Foray  at  Quinnipiac  College  in  Mt.  Carmel, 
Connecticut,  hosted  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  Mycological  Society.  Additional  details  will 
be  announced. 

ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

Sam  and  Virginia  Baron  hosted  the  annual  meeting/potluck  dinner  on  Sunday,  February  2  and 
a  feast  it  was!  Thanks  for  your  hospitality,  Sam  and  Virginia!  Everyone  enjoyed  Barbara 
Umbach's  demonstration  on  cooking  with  mushrooms.  During  the  business  meeting,  Joanna 
Billman  was  elected  President.  Bill  Burk  will  continue  to  serve  as  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marge  Richter  and  Dennis  Drehmel  will  plan  Programs,  Billie  Sessoms  and  Bill  Burk  will 
edit  the  Fungifile,  and  Harriet  Sato  and  Steve  Preissler  will  be  Foray  Co-Chairs.  Dennis 
Drehmel  will  handle  the  Fungifile  mailing.  The  new  publicity  committee  will  be  headed  by 
Barbara  Umbach  with  Eve  Taylor  and  Charu  Krishnamoorthy  helping.  Phone  tree  members 
in  Chapel  Hill  will  be  Sam  Baron  and  Dave  Green  and  in  Durham  Eve  Taylor,  Jacques 
Poirier  and  Linda 
Karolak. 


Treasurer's  Report 

BALANCE  2-1-91  513.04 
CREDITS: 

Dues    357.66 

Shiitake  Demonstrations   134.83 

Calendars   99.25 

Miscellaneous  Sales 

(Photo  Booklet,  Cookbooks,  etc.)   44.40 


Total   614.74 

DEBITS: 

Postage    267.40 

PO  Box   35.00 

NCBG   100.00 

Speaker  Fee   50.00 

Calendars   99.25 

NAMA  dues   25.00 

Memorial   75.00 

Photocopying   131.84 


Total   783.49 

BALANCE  1-31-92  325.70 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES  FOR  1992 

If  you  have  not  yet  sent  in  annual  dues,  they  are  $8.00  for  an  individual,  $10.00  if  you 
include  an  associate.  Refer  to  Nov/Dec  Fungifile  for  the  application  form  to  send  to  Bill 
Burk. 


SHIITAKE  WORKSHOP 

Start  cultivating  Shiitake  in  your  backyard,  or  add  to  your  collection  of  logs.  Come  to  NCBG 
(see  map)  on  Saturday,  March  14  at  9  am.  Dr.  Edmund  Badham  will  once  again  lead  club 
members  in  starting  their  own  backyard  logs.  You  will  need  logs  cut  within  the  last  month, 
preferably  white  oak  although  red  oak  and  gum  trees  will  also  work.  If  you  have  small  trees 
or  large  branches  (about  6"  diameter)  you  could  contribute  to  the  club,  please  call  Marge 
Richter  at  942-4328.  The  club  has  not  yet  found  a  source! 

MYCOPHAGIST'S  TABLE 

With  spring  shiitake  harvests  and  the  March  workshop,  we  reprint  this  report  and  recipe  from 
NJMA  news  Vol.  21,  No.  3,  April,  91. 

Asia's  Major  Mushroom  by  Steven  Raichlen 

When  I  was  growing  up,  mushrooms  meant  Agaricus  bisporus,  the  white  button  mushrooms. 
My,  how  times  have  changed! 

The  modern  cook  has  a  choice  of  a  bewildering  variety  of  exotic  fungi:  succulent  oyster 
mushrooms,  pungent  chanterelles,  smoky  morels  and  costly  truffles.  But  the  greatest  modern 
mushroom  success  story  is  undoubtedly  the  shiitake. 

Ten  years  ago,  few  people  had  ever  heard  of  shiitakes  and  even  fewer  had  tasted  them  fresh. 
Today,  these  stylish  mushrooms  are  available  at  my  local  supermarket  all  year  long.  The 
fleshy,  full-flavored  shiitake  turns  up  at  tony  French  restaurants  and  the  trendiest  trattorias. 
One  company  even  ships  them  nationwide  by  overnight  mail. 

The  shiitake  originated  in  Asia,  where  it  is  variously  known  as  Chinese  black  mushroom, 
black  forest  mushroom,  and  brown  or  golden  oak  mushroom.  The  term  shiitake  comes  from 
the  Japanese  word  for  "oak",  for  the  mushroom  grows  on  a  type  of  oak  tree. 

Its  newly  found  popularity  derives  in  part  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated.  In  the 
countryside  in  Japan  it  is  not  uncommon  for  people  to  grow  shiitakes  on  an  oak  log  in  back 
of  the  house. 

The  shiitake  is  a  handsome  mushroom  with  a  broad,  flat,  cinnamon-colored  cap,  cream- 
colored  gills,  and  an  elongated  stem  worthy  of  the  long  neck  beauties  of  Modigliani.  The  cap 
can  grow  up  to  5  inches  across.  The  rich,  pungent,  smokey,  woodsy  flavor  of  the  shiitake 
makes  the  common-place  button  mushroom  seem  downright  tasteless.  Its  texture  is  chewy, 
yet  tender,  meaty,  yet  silken  and  soft. 

But  there's  more  to  this  aristocrat  of  the  mycological  kingdom  than  good  looks  and  good 
taste.  The  latest  medical  research  indicates  that  shiitakes  contain  compounds  that  can  help 
combat  influenza,  hypertension,  polio,  cancer  and  even  AIDS.  One  of  the  compounds, 
eritadenine,  fosters  the  uptake  of  cholesterol  by  body  tissue,  thereby  lowering  the  amount 
circulating  in  the  blood. 

In  a  study  at  Japan's  National  Institute  of  Nutrition,  30  women  were  fed  three  ounces  of 
shiitakes  a  day.  After  one  week,  their  cholesterol  levels  dropped  as  much  as  12  percent.  In 


another  study,  the  National  Cancer  Center  in  Japan  dramatically  reduced  the  occurrence  of 
tumors  in  laboratory  animals  by  injecting  them  with  shiitake  extracts. 

One  hundred  grams  (3.5  ounces)  of  shiitakes  contain  170  calories,  7.58  grams  protein,  300 
milligrams  calcium,  800  milligrams  phosphorus,  and  moderate  amounts  of  potassium  and 
vitamin  C. 

When  buying  shiitakes,  look  for  firm,  springy  mushrooms.  They  shouldn't  be  wilted  or 
drooping.  The  experts  are  divided  on  the  question  of  size.  According  to  Steven  Rich  of  the 
DelfTree  Corp.  (one  of  the  nation's  largest  shiitake  growers),  the  bigger  the  mushroom,  the 
better. 

But  Jack  Czarnecki,  owner  of  Joe's  restaurant  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  author  of  "Joe's  Book  of 
Mushroom  Cookery"  (Altheneum  Press),  maintains  that  younger  shiitakes  (those  that  measure 
less  than  two  inches  across  the  cap)  are  superior  to  the  older  ones,  as  they  have  a  higher 
ration  of  usable  flesh.  (The  stems,  which  account  for  15  percent  of  a  shiitake's  weight,  are 
inedible.) 

"Remember  that  you  will  be  paying  for  the  mushrooms  by  the  pound,  including  the  stems," 
says  Czarnecki.  "Make  sure  you  buy  enough  caps  for  your  purpose." 

On  the  question  of  how  to  wash  shiitakes,  the  experts  agree:  Don't.  The  mushrooms  are 
grown  on  logs,  hence  they  never  come  in  contact  with  dirt.  "If  you  feel  a  need  to  clean  them, 
gently  wipe  them  with  a  moistened  cloth,"  says  Rich.  Do  not  immerse  fresh  shiitakes  in 
water  or  they'll  become  soggy. 

Depending  on  their  freshness  when  you  buy  them,  shiitakes  will  keep  for  up  to  four  or  five 
days  in  the  refrigerator.  Store  them  in  a  cloth  bag  or  loosely  sealed  paper  bag.  Avoid  plastic 
bags,  as  they  will  prevent  the  mushrooms  from  "breathing".  Before  cooking  shiitakes,  break 
or  cut  off  the  stems.  The  stems  are  too  fibrous  to  eat  by  themselves,  but  you  can  add  them  to 
stock  or  finely  chop  and  add  them  to  forcemeats. 

Shiitakes  lend  themselves  to  a  variety  of  cooking  methods.  Sauteing  (especially  with  garlic) 
brings  out  the  succulence  of  the  shiitake,  while  grilling  (brush  with  olive  oil  first)  accentuates 
the  mushroom's  meaty  texture.  As  befits  a  mushroom  born  in  the  Orient,  shiitakes  are 
delectable  stir-fried,  steamed  or  fried  in  a  tempura-type  batter.  Unlike  regular  mushrooms, 
they  don't  taste  particularly  good  raw. 

Shiitakes  can  be  found  in  specialty  shops  and  many  supermarkets.  Their  popularity  seems  to 
increase  with  each  passing  month.  If  fresh  shiitakes  are  unavailable  in  your  area,  contact  the 
DelfTree  Corp.,  which  grows  7,000  pounds  a  week,  on  sawdust  logs  in  an  old  mill  building  in 
North  Adams,  Mass. 

Like  most  mushrooms,  shiitakes  possess  a  natural  affinity  for  garlic.  The  contrast  of  dark 
brown  caps  and  bright  green  snow  peas  makes  for  a  dish  that's  as  pretty  to  look  at  as  it  is 
tasty  to  eat. 


SHIITAKE  MUSHROOMS  WITH  GARLIC  AND  SNOW  PEAS 
3/4  POUND  FRESH  SHIITAKE  MUSHROOMS  1/2  POUND  SHOW  PEAS 

3  TABSP  OLIVE  OIL  OR  BUTTER  1  CLOVE  GARLIC,  MINCED 

3  TABSP  FINELY  CHOPPED  GREEN  ONION    FRESHLY  GROUND  PEPPER 
1/4  CUP  CHOPPED  FRESH  PARSLEY 

Cut  stems  off  shiitakes  and  discard.  Cut  small  caps  in  half,  larger  caps  in  quarters.  Snap 
ends  off  snow  peas  and  remove  strings.  Cook  snow  peas  in  rapidly  boiling  salted  water  10 
seconds.  Refresh  under  cold  water  and  drain.  Blot  snow  peas  dry.Heat  olive  oil  and  garlic  in 
saute  pan  over  medium  heat.  When  garlic  pieces  start  to  bubble,  add  shiitakes  and  green 
onions.  Saute  1  to  2  minutes,  or  until  mushrooms  are  tender,  but  not  soft.  Stir  in  snow  peas 
and  cook  for  30  seconds  or  until  warm.  Stir  in  parsley  and  season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Serve  at  once.  Makes  4  servings. 


THE  BIG  DINNER  edited  and  submitted  by  Sam  Baron 

This  information  is  taken  from  the  book,  "All  I  really  need  to  know  I  learned  in  kindergar- 
ten," by  Robert  Fulghum.  (New  York  :  Villard  Books,  1988). 

[I  visited]  Aunt  Violet's  apartment  on  Embassy  Row  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  summer  I 
turned  thirteen.  I  had  come  by  train  all  the  way  from  Waco,  Texas,  to  visit  the  Big  City  on 
the  Potomac.  Aunt  Violet  was  a  hard-core  social  climber,  a  lovable  snob,  and  an  aspiring 
gourmet.  Aunt  Violet  and  I  got  along  just  fine.  Until  the  night  of  the  Big  Dinner. 

The  lineup  included  a  senator,  a  couple  of  generals,  and  assorted  foreigners  with  their 
assorted  ladies.  A  very  large  deal,  indeed,  for  a  kid  from  Waco  who  had  been  upholstered  for 
the  occasion  by  Aunt  Violet  with  a  striped  seersucker  suit  and  a  bow  tie.  Tres  chic! 
Glorious  me! 

Having  asked  if  I  could  help  with  dinner,  I  was  handed  a  paper  bag  and  told  to  wash  the 
contents  and  slice  them  salad-thin.  What  was  in  the  bag  was  mushrooms.  Frilly-edged, 
mottled-brown,  diseased  looking  creepy  things. 

Now  I  had  seen  mushrooms  and  knew  where  they  grew.  In  dark  slimy  places  in  the  cow 
barn  and  the  chicken  yard  at  home.  Once  some  grew  out  of  a  pair  of  tennis  shoes  I  left  in 
my  gym  locker  over  the  summer.  And  fungus  I  knew  because  I  had  it  between  my  toes  from 
wearing  the  same  tennis  shoes  every  day  for  a  year.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  to 
handle  mushrooms,  much  less  wash  and  slice  and  eat  them.  (My  father  told  me  Washington 
was  a  strange  and  wicked  place,  and  now  I  understood  what  he  meant.)  So  I  quietly  put  the 
whole  bag  down  the  trash  chute,  thinking  it  was  a  joke  on  the  country-boy-come-to-the- 
city .Guess  they  must  have  been  some  mushrooms,  considering  how  old  Aunty  Violet  carried 
on  when  she  found  out.  To  this  day  I'm  convinced  that's  why  she  left  me  out  of  her  will 
when  she  died.  I  had  no  class.  I  confess  that  I  still  regard  mushrooms  and  mushroom  eaters 
with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion.  Oh,  I've  acquired  the  necessary  veneer  of  pretentious 
sophistication  all  right  -  enough  to  eat  the  things  when  invited  out  to  eat  and  to  keep  my 
opinions  to  myself,  so  I'm  cool  and  all.  But  I  still  don't  understand  about  mushroom  eaters  - 
not  entirely,  anyhow. 


Book  Review  By  Bill  Burk 

Schalkwi jk-Barendsen ,   Helene  M.E.      "Mushrooms  of  Western  Canada." 
Alberta,     Canada,    Lone     Pine  Publishing,    1991.  414  pp.  & 

color  illustrations  based  on  the  author's  paintings.  (14  X 
21.5  cm.,  f lexi-cover ) .  Available  from:  Lubrecht  &  Cramer, 
R.D.  1,  Box  244,  Forestburgh,  NY  12777,  $19.95  +  $3.75 
postage/handling . 


This  mushroom  guide  reflects  the  joyous  union  of  the 
author's  artistic  talents,  scientific  knowledge,  and  linguistic 
abilities,  heralding  in  a  special  book.  I  say  special  because 
this  guide  is  obviously  the  extensive  and  exacting  work  of 
someone  who  loves  fungi  and  shares  not  only  her  vast  knowledge  of 
mushrooms,  but  also  imparts  heart  and  spirit  on  each  page  of  text 
and  plate  of  illustration. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  that  make  this  guide  stand 
out  in  comparison  with  other  recent  publications.  The  author's 
beautiful  color  illustrations  are  painted  to  compositely  depict 
salient  characteristics  of  mushrooms.  For  generic  and  specific 
names  interesting  information  on  the  meaning  of  the  names  is 
given.  Descriptions  of  species  are  written  in  a  friendly  style, 
in  everyday  language. 

Preliminary  sections  of  the  book  include  an  INTRODUCTION  (p. 
10-14)  with  discussion  on  "What  is  a  Mushroom?",  "Taxonomy," 
"Field  Identification,"  "Climate,  Fruiting  Bodies  & 
Distribution,"  and  "Classification;"  ILLUSTRATED  KEY  TO  FRUITING 
BODIES  (p.  15);  CLASSIFICATION  OVERVIEW  (p.  16-17);  and  KEYS  TO 
COLOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  (p.  18-23).  The  main  body  of  the  book  is 
comprised  of  two  sections,  COLOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS  (p. 25-192)  which 
offer  some  general  information  on  the  species  illustrated,  along 
with  beautiful  color  illustrations  on  107  pages  of  plates  and 
SPECIES  DESCRIPTIONS  (p.  193-396)  which  offer  more  detailed 
information  on  550  species.  (see  example  below).  Discussion  on 
look-alike  species  is  sparse,  however.  Concluding  the  book  are 
an  ILLUSTRATED  GLOSSARY  (p.  397-398),  GLOSSARY  (p.  399-402), 
REFERENCES  (p.  403-405)  and  INDEX  (p.  406-414),  providing  separa- 
te indexes  for  common  names,    species  and  genera. 

'  •  destroying  angel 

Amanita  virosa  (Fries)  Quelet 

viroa*  stinking  or  poisonous  (Latin) 

Cosmopolitan,  this  mushroom  occurs  throughout  North  America.  The  very  elegant, 
somewhat  ghostly  looking  destroying  angel  does  not  fruit  every  year,  but  when  it  does, 
there  may  suddenly  be  a  lot  of  mushrooms,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  This  deadly 
mushroom  apparently  tastes  good!  Poisoning  symptoms  show  up  6  -  24  hours  after 
eating  and  are  irreversible.  Dreadful  suffering  is  followed  by  death.  No  antidote  exists  so 
far.  The  earliest  known  victim  was  Emperor  Claudius  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

According  to  Rene  Pomerleau,  most  mushroom  fatalities  in  Canada  are  caused  by  this 
species.  It  grows  in  mixed  or  deciduous  forests,  fruiting  in  summer  and  fall. 

cap  white,  conic  or  convex  to  plane,  sometimes  a  bit  of  an  umoo,  smooth:  up  to  12  cm 

across, 
gills  white,  free,  crowded, 
•pora  print  white. 

•talk  white,  slender,  somewhat  enlarging  toward  the  base,  a  bit  shaggy,  hollow;  up  to  1 7  cm 
tail  and  1 .5  cm  thick  at  the  top. 
partial  v«M  whita,  flaring,  often  torn  and  irregular, 
universal  vstf  leaving  a  largs  cup  at  the  base  but  no  bits  on  the  cap. 
flash  whits,  odourless. 

'Example  of  text  from  page  228  of  Mushrooms  of  western  Canada. 


From  the  title  one  would  think  the  geographical  range  of  the 
book  is  limited  to  western  Canada  (from  Manitoba  to  the  Pacific 
Coast);  however,  the  range  extends  north  to  Alaska  and  the  Yukon 
and  south  to  California.  Because  many  of  the  species  described 
in  the  book  occur  elsewhere  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
because  of  the  special  features  of  this  book  discussed  above, 
this  mushroom  guide  is  recommended  for  mushroom  enthusiasts  and 
naturalists  throughout  North  America. 

The  author,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  holds  a  Masters 
degree  in  horticulture.  Since  1949,  Canada  has  been  home  to 
Leni ,  as  mushroom  friends  in  the  Edmonton  area  have  known  her 
during  her  past  20+  years  of  mycological  activity  there. 


5fc  ^fc  ^fc    sfc    ^Jc      ^fc         /|c  ijc      sfc  ✓jc  yfc  ^fc    /fc  sjc         i^c      5jc  5|c    5(c  ^(c  yfc  ^fc    sjc    /^c  /^c  /fc    /jc    ^fc  ^(c    ^fc      life  ^fc  /^c    sjc    ^{c  /^C 

Other      related     publications     by     the     author     include  the 
following  titles. 


Mushrooms  of  the  Edmonton  area,   edible  and  poisonous. 
Edmonton,  Alberta,    [The  Author],   1975.       32  p. 
(Sixteen  species     are  described,     including  common    names  in 
foreign     languages,  habitat,     special  remarks,     and  recipes. 
Opposite  each    page  of  text  is  a  plate  based  on  the  author's 
drawings . ) 

Mushrooms  of  the  Edmonton  area,   edible  and  poisonous.     2d  ed. 
Edmonton,   Alberta,    [The  Author],    1977.       32  p. 

Some  edible     and  poisonous  mushrooms  in  and     around  Edmonton.  3d 
ed.     Edmonton,   Alberta,    [The  Author],    1987.       32  p. 

Leni  Schalkwyk's  checklist  of  Alberta  fungi. 

Edmonton,   Alberta,   Edmonton  Mycological  Club,    1989.     65  p. 
(Published  in  The     Stinkhorn.  volume  3,   number  1,    1989,  this 
extensive  list     records  species     of  Alberta     fungi  collected 
between  1969-1989.     A  complete  bibliography  on  Alberta  fungi 
concludes  this  publication. ) 

Checklist  of  fungi  to  accompany  the  book  Mushrooms  of  western 
Canada.  Edmonton,  Alberta,  [The  Author],  1991.  68  p. 
(This  privately  published  booklet  includes  information  on 
habitat  &  substrate,  location,  and  time  of  fruiting  for 
species  illustrated  and  described  in  the  author's  book, 
Mushrooms  of  western  Canada. ) 
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Making  Latex  Models  of  Mushrooms 


DONNA  N.  SCHUMANN 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
Western  Michigan  University 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 

MUSHROOMS  are  difficult 
specimens  to  find  when  you 
want  them  and  difficult  to  maintain 
when  you  do.  Moreover,  many  of 
them  are  poisonous  and  therefore 
dangerous  to  have  around  young 
children. 

A  permanent  collection  of  life- 
like mushrooms  can  be  made  using 
latex  rubber  painted  with  harmless 
watercolors.  With  a  bit  of  time  and 
patience,  the  replicas  of  latex  can 
be  perfect  down  to  the  last  gill. 

Materials:  1  bag  plaster  of  Paris 

Disposable  cardboard 
cartons  such  as  shoe  boxes 
or  milk  cartons 

Freshly  picked  mush- 
rooms 

1  can  white  rubber  latex 
Watercolors  or  acrylic 
paints 

1  small  jar  petroleum 
jelly 

Cotton  batting 

Miscellaneous  tools  such 
as  paring  knife,  tweezers, 
toothpicks,  small  scissors, 
metal  hair  clips 

Directions: 

1 .  Mushrooms  should  be  fresh  and 
firm  for  best  results.  Carefully 
cut  stem  from  mushroom  close 
to  cap. 

2.  Mix  a  small  portion  of  plaster 
of  Paris  with  water  and  pour 
into  small  cardboard  carton. 
Press  mushroom  stem  horizon- 
tally onto  wet  plaster  so  that 
it  is  half  imbedded.  Allow  to 
set  (about  30  minutes). 

3.  Pour  more  plaster  into  another 
carton  (the  cut-off  lower  por- 
tion of  a  miik  carton  is  ideal) 


5. 


to  a  depth  of  about  one  inch. 
Press  the  mushroom  cap  gill- 
side-up  into  the  plaster  just  to 
the  edge  of  the  cap.  Do  not 
allow  plaster  to  run  into  gills. 
Allow  to  set. 

When  plaster  has  hardened, 
coat  top  surfaces  with  petro- 
leum jelly.  Mix  new  batch  of 
plaster  and  pour  a  layer  over 
the  top  of  the  stem  and  over 
the  gill  surface  of  the  cap.  Plas- 
ter should  be  of  rather  thin  con- 
sistency to  flow  easily  along 
gill  surfaces.  Allow  to  set  until 
cool  and  dry,  overnight  if 
possible. 

Tear  cartons  away  from  plas- 
ter molds  and  gently  separate 
molds  at  petroleum  jelly-coated 
interfaces.  Remove  and  dis- 
pose of  mushroom  stem  and 
cap.  leaving  molds  as  clean  as 
possible. 

Pour  a  thin  layer  of  liquid  latex 
into  each  of  the  mold  halves. 
Allow  to  set  about  one  hour. 
The  time  can  be  shortened  by 
placing  molds  into  a  warm 
( 275 ; )  oven.  When  first  layer 
is  firm  add  a  second  and  then 
additional  layers  until  rubber 


Top  row,  plaster  molds: 
left  center,  molds  contain- 
ing latex;  right  center, 
latex  casts  with  cotton 
stuffing;  bottom,  completed 
mushroom  made  of  latex. 


cast  can  be  removed  and  han- 
dled easily  without  tearing  or 
losing  shape. 

7.  Remove  casts  from  molds  and 
trim  any  excess  rubber  away 
from  edges  of  the  latex. 

8.  Stuff  centers  of  stem  and  cap 
with  loose  cotton  batting  and 
"glue"  stem  halves  and  cap 
halves  together  by  painting 
edges  with  liquid  latex.  (Metal 
hair  clips  are  ideal  to  hold 
edges  together  until  the  latex 
sets.)  Attach  stem  to  cap  with 
liquid  latex  also. 

9.  Seam-edges  on  stems  and  other 
such  "flaws"  can  be  concealed 
by  painting  smooth  with  liquid 
latex.  Wooden  dowels,  lollipop 
sticks,  or  lengths  of  coat-hanger 
wire  can  be  inserted  into  stem 
halves  before  joining  if  support 
seems  to  be  needed  in  large 
specimens.  Average-size  mush- 
rooms rarely  require  such 
support. 

!0.  Paint  or  spray-paint  the  rubber 
specimen  with  appropriate  col- 
ors. For  best  effect,  mount  on 
cardboard  or  wooden  base  de- 
signed to  duplicate  natural 
habitat. 


MAY  1972 


Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 
Box  61061 
Durham,  NC  27705 
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DUES 

ARE 

DUE! 


NC  Collections,  Serials 
Wilson  Library/CB  3930 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27559-3930 


IS  YOUR  LABEL  CORRECT? 


DEADLINE  for  submissions  for  May/June:  April  6 


CSS?.***0*" 


the  funoiffe 


^98  & 


Newsletter  of  theTriangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 

P.  O.  61061,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 
Volume  11  Number  3 
May/June,  1992 


FIG  I  J.      UISVNUT  fUNUVS. 


TAMC  is  NAMA  affiliated 


President: 

Joanna  Billman  3201  Stoneyford  Ct.  Raleigh,  NC  27603  779-2419 
Secretary  /Treasurer: 

Bill  Burk  1122  Sourwood  Dr.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 
Fungifile  Editors: 

Billie  Sessoms  802  Duluth  Street  Durham,  NC  27705  383-5853 
Bill  Burk    1122  Sourwood  Dr.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 
Fungifile  Mailing: 

Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 
Foray  Chairs: 

Harriet  Sato   1709  Sagamore  Ct.  Raleigh,  NC  27604  231-8421 
Steve  Preissler  416  Severin  St.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516  942-2577 
Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 
Program  Coordinator: 

Marge  Richter  8601  Little  Crk  Frm  Rd  Chapel  Hill  27516  942-4328 
MARK  YOUR  f!AT,FNDAR; 


MEETINGS 

May  11:  Monday  at  7:30  pm.  144  Bioscience  Building,  Duke  University.  Francois  Lutzoni  will  discuss  arctic 
alpine  Omphalina  and  its  evolution. 


FIG.  3.  MUSHROOM. 


SUMMER:  No  meetings  planned.  See  you  at  the  forays! 


FORAY  SCHEDULE 

FORAY  POLICY:  Meet  at  the  specified  location  at  9:30  am  on  Saturday  mornings  unless  otherwise  noted. 
In  case  of  drought  or  heavy  rain,  contact  the  foray  leader  to  confirm.  Bring  a  snack  or  lunch  as  well  as 
something  to  drink.  Although  some  mushroom  identification  may  be  done  on  the  trail,  bring  wax  paper  or 
paper  (not  plastic)  bags  to  carry  mushrooms  for  identification  at  the  end  of  the  foray. 

May:  No  forays  planned. 

June  20:  Schenck  Forest,  Wake  County  near  Raleigh.  If  coming  from  the  west,  exit  1-40  at  next  exit  after 
Cary/Umstead  Park  exit  where  2  lanes  split  to  the  right.  Exit  onto  Blue  Ridge  Road  and  turn  left  (north). 
Turn  left  (west)  onto  Reedy  Creek  Road  which  changes  to  a  dirt  road.  Shortly  after  the  dirt  road  begins, 
turn  left  on  another  dirt  road  and  park  at  the  gate.  See  map.  Leader:  Dennis  Drehmel,  (W)541-7505, 
(H)467-6642. 


June  27:  Duke  Forest.  Leader:  Jacques  Poirier,  (W)684-3502,  (H)477-5837. 


Tentative  foray  schedule  for  July  -  October,  1992.  Watch  fungifile  for  updates. 
July  11:  Battle  Park,  Chapel  Hill.  Leader:   Steve  Preissler. 
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July  18:  Richter  property,  Chapel  Hill. 


August  1:  Property  of  Richard  White,  Wendell. 
August  15:  Maxabell  Acres,  Person  County. 
August  29:  Weaver  Creek,  Chatham  County. 
September  5-6:  Asheville  Club  Foray. 

September  19:  Property  of  Wallace  Kauffrnan,  Chatham  County 
October  3:  Falls  Lake. 

October  10:  Duke  Forest,  let  by  Rytas  Vigalys. 
October  24:  Uwharrie  National  Forest. 


deCurrent  Events 

July  9  -  12:  Andirondack  Mushroom  Weekend,  Saranac  Hotel,  Lake 

Saranac,  NY.  Dr.  Alan  Bessette  is  the  organizer 
of  this  event;  he  can  be  contacted:  c/o  Biology 
Dept.,  Utica  College  of  Syracuse  University,  1600 
Burrstone  Rd,  Utica,  NY  13502, 
phone:  (315)738-9450. 

July  17  -  19:  Gulf  States  Mycological  Society  Foray,  University 

of  Mississippi,  Gulfport.  -  Contact:   Anna  Pleasanon, 
1000  Adams  St,  New  Orleans,  LA  701 18,  phone: 
(504)861-4248. 

July  23  -  26:  Northeast  Mycological  Foray  at  Quinnipiac  College  in  Mt.  Carmel, 
Connecticut,  hosted  by  the  Connecticut  Valley 
Mycological  Society.  Contact:  Harley  and  Terry 
Stoleson,  10  Lounsbury  Rd,  Trumbull,  CT  06611. 

Aug.  1-2:  Mushroom  Identification.  Dr.  Andrew  Methven,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Smoky  Mountain  Field  School, 
is  teaching  this  workshop  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park.  For  additional 
information  contact:  (800)284-8895  or 
(217)581-6241.  Bill  Burk  has  a  brochure  on  this 
two-day  session  if  anyone  would  like  to  see  it. 

Aug.  13  -  16:  The  North  American  Mycological  Association  Annual  Foray,  at  Angel 
Fire,  New  Mexico  (not  too  far  from 
Taos,  NM).  Registration  information  yet  to  be 
distributed. 


Better  give  him  your  money,  Roger.  That  Kind  of  mushroom 
can  kill  you.' 


ml 


MORFT  FPU  A  V  KFPORT  by  David  Green 

On  Saturday,  April  11,  more  than  sixty  persons  arrived  at  the  meeting  location  as  a  result  of  extensive 
publicity  in  local  newspapers.  Because  of  the  large  turnout,  three  separate  groups  were  formed.  One  group 
went  to  a  traditional  foray  spot  about  five  miles  south  of  Chapel  Hill  and  collected  about  fifty  morels.  A 
second  group  went  to  a  section  of  Duke  forest  off  of  Mt.  Sinai  Road  and  found  three  morels.  The  third, 
somewhat  smaller  group  went  to  a  section  of  Duke  forest  off  of  Whitfield  Road  and  found  three  morels. 
Additional  collections  at  these  locations  included  Urnula  craterium,  Pleurotus  ostreatus.  Coprinus  micaceus, 
and  a  Calostoma  species. 


MYCOPHAGIST'S  TABLE 

This  collection  of  recipes  using  shiitakes  and  morels  are  from  Mushroomer  (Snohomish  County  Mycological 
Society)  Jan/Feb,  1992.  If  you  were  not  lucky  enough  to  find  morels  this  year,  you  can  buy  dried  morels  at 
Wellspring  Grocery. 

BRAISED  SHIITAKE  WITH  GARLIC 

1  oz  dried  shiitake  (About  3  oz  fresh) 

2  Tbsp  oil  1  large  clove  garlic 

3  slices  fresh  ginger  2  Tbsp  dark  soy 

1  Tbsp  sugar  2  tsp  sesame  oil 

Soak  mushrooms  several  hours  or  overnight  to  reconstitute.   Reserve  soaking  liquid.  Remove  stems. 
Discard  or  chop  and  save  for  soup.  Heat  wok,  add  oil  and  saute  garlic  and  ginger.  Remove  from  wok. 
Saute  mushrooms.   Mix  together  remaining  ingredients  with  mushroom  soaking  liquid.  Add  to  mushrooms 
in  wok  and  cover.  Cook  until  liquid  is  absorbed  on  low  heat.  Serve  hot  or  chill  and  serve  as  part  of  a  cold 
hors  d'oeuvre  plate. 


POLISH  SAUSAGE  WITH  MORELS 

4  lb  pork  shoulder,  coarsely  ground  2  tsp  salt 

3  mashed  cloves  of  garlic,  chopped  fine  1/2  tsp  pepper 

2  cups  reconstituted  dried  morels,  chopped  3/4  c  soaking  liquid 

Mix  everything  together  and  shape  into  patties  or  stuff  into  sausage  casings.  Brown  sausage  on  both  sides  in 
skillet.  Add  1/2  cup  of  water,  cover,  and  simmer  for  40  minutes. 


DUXELLES  (MUSHROOM  CAVIAR) 

2  large  minced  shallots  or  1/2  c  chopped  onion 

2  oz  butter  3  c  chopped  mushrooms,  any  type 

Salt  and  Pepper  to  taste  1/2  c  cream  (optional) 

1/2  c  sour  cream  (optional)  chopped  chives,  parsley  (optional) 

1/2  tsp  paprika  (optional)  chopped  dill,  savory  (optional) 

2  Tbsp  cognac  or  brandy  (optional) 

Saute  shallot  of  onion  in  butter  until  limp.  Remove.  Saute  mushrooms  until  liquid  is  reduced.  Add  back 
shallots  or  onions  and  any  optional  ingredients.  Stir  fry  for  2  minutes  to  blend  flavors.  Put  into  small  pot  or 
bowl  and  chill.  Serve  with  plain  unsalted  crackers  or  crusty  bread. 


MUSHROOM  USZKA 

1  c  duxelles  3  doz  wonton  wrappers  or  homemade  dough 

6  c  chicken  broth  Salt,  Pepper  and  Herbs  to  taste 

1  to  2  c  shredded  greens  (cabbage,  spinach,  sorrel,  etc) 

Place  1/2  Tbsp  duxelles  on  each  wonton  wrapper,  fold  and  seal  with  water.  Boil  these  uszka  for  2-3  minutes 
in  water.  Gently  heat  the  broth  and  add  boiled  uszka.  Season  and  add  greens.  Serve  hot. 


MYCO  MINUTIA 

-  A  single  giant  puffball  contains  an  estimated  several  million  million  spores,  e.g.  7  x  10  to  the  power  of  12. 

-  The  toxin  in  Gyromitra  esculenta  is  used  in  rocket  fuel. 

-  Daldinia  concentrica  was  once  thought  to  cure  cramps  if  carried  in  the  hand  or  pocket. 

-  Chanterelles  are  said  to  have  over  500  different  regional  names  throughout  Europe. 

-  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ink  from  Coprinus  mushrooms  be  used  to  execute  important  documents; 
later,  if  questions  of  validity  arise,  microscopic  examination  would  reveal  the  spores. 

-  Like  humans,  mushrooms  are  about  70  percent  water. 

-  Mycolatry  is  the  worship  of  a  mushroom. 

-  Hebeloma  crustuliniforme  smells  like  radishes. 

Note:  These  interesting  mushroom  tidbits  came  from  the  Mycological  Society  of  San  Francisco  January,  1992 
Mvcena  News.  IfTAMC  members  have  any  tidbits  to  share,  send  them  to  one  of  the  editors. 


WORLD'S  BIGGEST.  OLDEST  FUNGUS  by  Natalie  Angier 

From  the  NY  Times  International  News,  April  2,  1992.  Eddited  by  Billie  Sessoms. 

Scientists  have  discovered  what  could  be  the  largest  and  oldest  living  organism  on  earth..., a  giant  fungus,  an 
interwoven  filigree  of  mushrooms  and  rootlike  tentacles  spawned  by  a  single  fertilized  sport  1,500  to  10,000 
years  ago  and  now  extending  for  more  than  30  acres  in  the  soil  of  a  forest  near  Crystal  Falls,  Mich.,  along 
the  Wisconsin  border. 

The  fungus,  called  Armillaria  bulbosa,  has  many  tiny  breaks  in  it  but  is  genetically  uniform  from  one  end  of 
its  expanse  to  the  other,  which  is  why  scientists  say  it  rightfully  deserves  to  be  called  a  single  individual. 
They  suggest  it  has  been  growing  possibly  since  the  end  of  the  last  Ice  Age,  making  it  older  than  any  other 
known  organism  on  earth.   If  all  its  mushrooms  and  tendrils  are  considered  together,  the  fungus  weights 
about  100  tons,  about  as  much  as  a  blue  whale. 

Dr  Myron  L.  Smith  and  Dr.  James  B.  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Mississauga,  Ontario,  and 
Dr.  Johann  N.  Bruhn  of  Michigan  Technological  University  in  Houghton  report  their  discovery  on  the 
mammoth  Armillaria  in  today's  issue  of  the  journal  Nature... 

The  organism  survives  by  feeding  on  dead  wood  and  other  detritus,  spreading  outward  right  beneath  the 
surface  as  it  senses  the  presence  of  nutrients  nearby.  But  scientists  believe  that  the  fungus  has  probably 
reached  its  maximum  dimensions;  at  one,  and  possibly  several,  of  its  borders,  the  armillaria  is  bumping  up 
against  competing  fungi,  which  are  blocking  the  older  giant's  further  colonization  of  the  forest. 

Researchers  said  the  finding  will  force  biologists  to  rethink  their  assumptions  about  what  constitutes  an 
individual,  a  fundamental  problem  in  the  study  of  the  natural  world  and  its  ecosystems.  Scientists  normally 
view  a  single  organism  as  something  bound  by  a  type  of  skin,  whether  of  animal  flesh  or  plant  cellulose.  But 
fungi,  along  with  other  organisms  like  coral  and  some  types  of  grasses,  grow  as  a  network  of  cells  and 
threadlike  elements  whose  boundaries  are  not  always  clear. 


What  is  more,  some  elements  of  the  newly  discovered  Armillaria  grow  independently,  thus  straining  the  idea 
that  the  entire  fungal  patch  can  truly  be  considered  an  individual.  Nevertheless,  biologists  said  that  given  its 
uniform  genetic  makeup  the  mold  merited  its  ranking  as  one  giant  creature. 

"The  individual  is  the  basic  unit  of  biology,  "said  Dr.  Rytas  Vilgalys,an  assistant  professor  of  botany  at  Duke 
University.  "Fungi like  Armillaria  offer  us  an  opportunity  for  re-exarnining  what  the  basic  unit  might  be." 

Scientists  said  the  new  work  was  particularly  significant  because  it  used  detailed  genetic  analysis,  similar  to 
the  techniques  of  DNA  fingerprinting,  to  prove  that  the  30-acre  fungus  was  a  discrete  being,  which  had 
grown  over  the  years  by  sending  out  clonal  shoots  of  itself.  Other  extremely  large  fungal  growths  have  been 
identified  in  the  past,  but  researchers  could  never  be  sure  that  the  growths  represented  individual  fungi, 
rather  than  populations  of  smaller  molds  whose  edges  had  become  smeared  together. 

"We  used  genetic  markers  to  distinguish  between  these  two  possibilities, "  Dr.  Anderson  said.  "It  shocked  us 
to  have  found  such  a  large  fungal  entity  that  is  so  ancient. "... 

As  startled  as  they  were  to  discover  the  colossal  patch  of  fuzz,  the  researchers  said  their  Armillaria  may  not 
even  be  the  largest  fungal  clone  around. 

"It's the  most  successful  one  we're  aware  of,  but  this  is  in  a  mixed  forest  with  many  kinds  of  trees,"  Dr. 
Bruhn  said.  "We  would  think  where  there  was  a  stand  of  pure  trees  like  birch  or  aspen,  a  single  fungus 
might  be  more  successful  still. "  In  that  case  a  fungus  with  a  taste  for  a  particular  type  of  tree  might  be  able 
to  proliferate  especially  quickly  and  over  the  entire  area  before  encountering  any  competitors. 

The  new  discovery  also  underscores  the  ubiquity  and  power  of  the  planet's  fungi,  a  kingdom  of  organisms 
quite  distinct  from  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 

"Fungi  are  the  base  of  all  terrestrial  ecosystems, "  Dr.  Bruns  said.  "No  ecosystem  on  the  planet  would 
continue  to  operate  without  fungi  to  decompose  and  recycle  wood  and  plants. " 

But  fungi  are  not  always  innocuous;  they  sometimes  attack  healthy  tissue.  A  few  virulent  fungal  species,  like 
the  Dutch  elm  pathogen,  have  managed  to  devastate  entire  populations  of  trees. 

The  scientists  came  upon  the  newly  described  mega-fungus  in  1988  while  studying  tree  pathogens  for  the 
Navy.  Walking  over  a  couple  of  acres  of  forest  on  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  border,  they  collected  samples  of 
Armillaria  mushrooms,  familiarly  known  as  ...honey mushrooms,  together  with  the  underlying  shoestringlike 
structures  called  rhizomorphs,  which  gather  nourishment  for  the  fungus.  They  examined  12  genes  from  the 
fungal  DNA  and  realized  that  all  their  samples  were  the  clonal  offshoots  of  a  single  being. 

Going  back  over  the  next  several  years  and  collecting  ever  more  Armillaria  samples,  they  continued  pushing 
back  the  borders  of  that  fungal  clone,  as  last  realizing  that  they  had  something  enormous  on  their  hands. 

Through  experiments  measuring  the  growth  rate  of  the  fungus  on  wooden  stakes,  they  were  able  to  estimate 
how  long  it  would  have  taken  the  clone  to  reach  its  current  dimensions. 

The  scientists  now  believe  that  at  some  point  in  the  distant  past  a  fertilized  spore,  blown  from  a  parent 
Armillaria  mushroom,  settled  into  the  soil,  germinated  and  extended  reddish = brown  rootlike  rhizomorphs 
downward,  seeking  wood  debris  to  feed  on.  Eventually,  the  fungal  webbing  also  began  sprouting  mushrooms 
to  stretch  above  ground  and  disperse  new  fungal  spores  to  the  wind. 


WILL  THE  REAL  "HONEY-PLEASE  STAND  UP? 

THE  CONSENSUS  OF  OPINION  NOW  HAS  IT  THAT  THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  VARIETIES  OF 
ARMILLARIA  MELLEA.  I  DON'T  KNOW  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THIS  IS  SO.  I  DO  THINK  THAT 
OVER  THE  MANY  YEARS  I  HAVE  EATEN  THEM,  THEY  TASTE  BETTER  SOME  TIMES  THAN 
OTHERS.  HOWEVER,  SO  DO  A  LOT  OF  THINGS  I  EAT.  THIS  COULD  OBVIOUSLY  BE  A 
REASON  FOR  TASTE  VARIATION.  MOST  FOLKS  DO  REALIZE  SUCH  A  DIFFERENCE. 
JUST  WHAT  IS  A  SPECIES  ANYWAY? 

Anybody  who  has  messed  around  with  mushrooms  very  much  has  been  perplexed  by  the  species  problem. 
Not  only  do  some  authorities  differ  in  what  species  (or  even  genus!)  name  might  be  given  to  a  well- 
recognized  mushroom,  worse  is  the  confusion  resulting  when  all  at  once  someone  has  made  two  or  even 
three  species  out  of  what  you  used  to  think  was  one.  I'm  not  talking  about  a  new  species  in  the  sense  new  to 
the  whole  mycophilia  game.  After  all,  there  haven't  been  that  many  people  out  there  looking  and  consid- 
ering all  the  possible  habitats  available,  the  ephemeral  nature  of  mushrooms,  variability  of  seasonal  factors, 
and  so  on,  it  is  no  wonder  that  species  new  to  science  are  constantly  being  found. 

No,  what  concerns  us  is  having  to  relearn  species  ideas  for  ones  we  already  thought  were  solidly  in  our  grasp. 
The  old  lumpers  vs.  splitters  argument  always  goes  on,  although  it  seems  that  in  mycophilia,  there  are  much 
more  of  the  latter.  When  someone  finds  a  little  bit  different  color  of  spores  or  cuticle,  perhaps  a  different 
ratio  of  pileus  width  to  stipe  height,  maybe  a  different  manner  of  the  veil  breaking  up,  or  its  reaction  to 
KOH  or  some  other  chemical  solution,  one  is  tempted  to  memorialize  these  tiny  differences  by  bestowing  a 
new  species  name  on  it.  Laboratory  morphologists  already  are  aware  of  how  dangerous  it  is  to  simply  assign 
new  species  names  to  fungi  solely  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  gross  morphologic  appearance.    In  the  lab 
one  can  take  almost  any  species  of  cultivatable  fungus  and  get  amazingly  different  results  in  color,  zonation, 
colony,  size,  etc.  simply  by  changing  the  chemical  composition  of  the  medium  used  to  grow  the  fungus. 
Small  changes  in  nitrogen  or  glucose  often  affects  these  characteristics  drastically.  To  help  counter  this,  lab 
mycologists  prefer  to  grow  fungi  on  a  standard  medium  when  comparative  studies  are  planned.  But  you 
can't  do  this  in  the  field  because  the  substrate  may  vary  tremendously  from  place  to  place  even  in  the  same 
woods.  The  closest  you  come  to  this  is  when  you  recognize  that  such  a  species  grows  only  in  association  with 
certain  trees. 


Microscopic  characteristics  are  more  stable  and  less  subject  to  environmental  influences,  but  this  sort  of 
takes  the  fun  out  of  field  identification  and  amateurism.   Even  for  those  of  you  who  have  mastered  home 
microscopy,  you  are  still  babes  in  the  wood  when  it  comes  to  the  scanning  electron  microscope  which  is 
revolutionizing  mycologic  taxonomy.  Extremely  profound  differences  are  being  seen  with  this  powerful  tool 
which  removes  identification  from  out  of  the  hands  of  even  many  of  the  pros. 

Imagine  what  fun  mycologists  would  have  if  they  suddenly  discovered  dogs  and  had  never  seen  them  before. 
Ohmi gosh— there  are  spaniels  and  schnauzers,  terriers  and  retrievers,  pekes  and  dachshunds,  malamutes  and 
chows,  and  on  and  on.  And  each  would  be  given  a  different  species  name  by  mycophiles!  But  this  doesn't 
happen.   Zoologists  consider  them  all  to  be  nothing  but  your  everyday,  garden  variety  Canis  familiarize.  The 
species  concept  almost  anywhere  else  in  biology  is  completely  different.  A  species  means  only  one  thing, 
namely  that  the  members  in  question  can  interbreed.    Once  a  species  has  evolved  to  the  point  it  can  no 
longer  be  bred  to  the  ancestor  species,  then  it  is  indeed  a  new  species  whether  it  be  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  fish  or 
a  dog.  Birders  were  annoyed  to  team  that  Northern  Oriole  replaced  their  beloved  Baltimore  Oriole  as  well 
as  the  decidedly  different  Bullock's  Oriole.  This  happened  when  it  was  learned  that  these  two  distinctly 
different  color  patterns  can  interbreed  and  so  are  now  considered  con-specific.  Similarly,  anyone  can  tell  the 
difference  between  Snow  Geese  and  Blue  Geese,  but  they  are  the  same  species— then  interbreed.  But 
mycologists  are  limited  in  not  only  being  able  to  grow  mushroom  species  under  laboratory  conditions,  they 
are  even  more  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  being  able  to  grow  the  sexual  stages  (what  you  pick  at  a  foray)  at 
all,  much  less  carry  out  sophisticated  crossing  experiments  in  the  lab.  Once  technology  progresses  that  far, 
you  may  see  a  welcomed  reduction  in  numbers.  But  until  that  day  comes,  one  is  going  to  have  to  settle  for 
an  awful  picky  concept  of  what  a  mushroom  species  is. 

From:  The  Mushroom  Log,  Final  Issue  for  1991  Season. 


HUMAN-SAFE  ROACH  TRAP  USES  FUNGUS 


In  search  of  a  way  to  kill  cockroaches  without  endangering  humans,  a  Massachusetts  company  this  week 
patented  a  baited  trap  lined  with  a  fungus  that  infects  the  pests  and  devours  their  inner  organs. 

The  trap  is  one  of  several  developed  by  the  Ecoscience  Corporation  of  Worcester,  Mass. ,  a  company 
specializing  in  pest  control  using  naturally  occurring  microbes.  Company  officials  said  the  fungus  was  safer 
than  traditional  chemical  pesticides,  because  it  attacked  only  roaches  and  had  no  effect  on  other  living  crea- 
tures. 

The  company  also  patented  other  traps  this  week  that  envision  using  different  microbes  to  wipe  out  ants, 
termites,  flies  and  even  post-harvest  rot  in  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  roach  trap  consists  of  a  baited  chamber,  the  inside  of  its  roof  lined  with  a  fungus  called  metarhizium 
anisopliae,  a  microbe  isolated  from  soil.  It  sticks  to  the  bug's  back  as  it  squeezes  through  the  chamber. 
Within  about  12  hours,  company  officials  said,  the  fungus  has  penetrated  the  roach's  cuticle,  spread 
throughout  the  body  and  begun  consuming  internal  tissue. 

Company  officials  said  one  roach  could  spread  the  fungus  throughout  a  colony  because  roaches  typically 
clean  each  other  by  licking.  The  company  hopes  to  receive  approval  for  the  roach  traps  early  next  year  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

From  The  New  York  Times,  Saturday,  November  23,  1991. 


COPRINUS  BREAKTHROUGH  BY  Michelle  Seidl 


Believe  it  or  not,  six  large  Coprinus  mushrooms  recently  broke  through  the  tiles  of  a  shower  inside  a  home 
in  Pleasant  Hill,  Contra  Costa  County,  California.  Apparently  the  shower  had  not  been  used  for  a  number 
of  years.  A  previous  plumbing  backup  no  doubt  aided  in  spore  dispersal  and  germination. 

These  "black  invaders"  turned  out  to  be  Coprinus  colosseus.  The  mushrooms  measured  30-40  cm  tall,  with 
pilei  (caps)  7-10  cm  across,  campanulate  (bell-shaped)  with  deep  striatums,  and  wart-like  to  patch-like  veil 
remnants  occurring  on  the  disc  (center).   The  black  spores  measured  15-18  microns  in  length  by  10-11 
microns  in  width.  The  pileus  deliquesced  (turned  to  ink),  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genus. 

This  aptly  named  fungus  was  described  by  Fred  Van  do  Bogart  from  the  state  of  Washington  (see  Mvcotaxon 
4:265-269,1976).  The  original  description  cites  specimens  from  Washington,  Arizona,  and  Utah.  It  could  be 
a  new  record  for  California.  This  taxon  was  not  previously  present  in  the  fungal  herbarium  of  UC  Berkeley 
or  San  Francisco  State  University.  Specimens  are  now  deposited  in  the  herbarium  at  UC  Berkeley. 

The  occurrence  of  this  organism  in  a  most  unusual  habitat  supports  the  notion  that  fungi  are  ubiquitous. 
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IS  YOUR  LABEL  CORRECT? 


DEADLINE  for  submissions  for  July/ August:   June  8 


Newsletter  of  the  Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 

P.  O.  61061,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 
Volume  11  Number  4 
July/August,  1992 


TAMC  is  NAMA  affiliated 


President: 

Joanna  Billman   3201  Stoneyford  Ct.  Raleigh,  NC  27603  779-2419 
Secretary/Treasurer: 

Bill  Burk    1122  Sourwood  Dr.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 
Fungifile  Editors: 

Billie  Sessoms  802  Duluth  Street  Durham,  NC  27705  383-5853 
Bill  Burk  1122  Sourwood  Dr.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 
Fungifile  Mailing: 

Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 
Foray  Chairs: 

Harriet  Sato  1709  Sagamore  Ct.  Raleigh,  NC  27604  231-8421 
Steve  Preissler  416  Severin  St.  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516  942-2577 
Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr.  Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 
Program  Coordinator: 

Marge  Richter   8601  Little  Crk  Frm  Rd  Chapel  Hill  27516  942-4328 

MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR: 

MEETINGS 

SUMMER:  No  meetings  planned.    See  you  at  the  forays! 
FORAY SCHEDULE 

FORAY  POLICY:   Meet  at  the  specified  location  at  9:30  am  on  Saturdays  unless  other- 
wise noted.  In  case  of  drought  or  heavy  rain,  contact  the  foray  leader  to  confirm.  Bring 
a  snack  or  lunch  and  drink.  Although  some  mushroom  identification  may  be  done  on 
the  trail,  bring  wax  paper  or  paper  (not  plastic)  bags  to  carry  mushrooms  for 
identification  at  the  end  of  the  foray.  Don't  forget  repellent  and  a  hat  or  sunscreen. 


July  11:  Battle  Park,  Chapel  Hill.  Leader:  Steve  Preissler,  (W)733-4539,  (H)942-2577. 
See  map. 

July  18:  Reed  Richter' s  property,  Chapel  Hill.  Leaders:  Reed  Richter,  929-3677/286- 
3440  and  Owen  McConnell,  220-5139.  See  map. 

July  23-26:  NEMF.  See  deCurrent  Events. 


August  1:  Site  to  be  determined.  Meet  at  the  Texaco  parking  lot  in  Chapel  Hill. 
Leader:   David  Green,  (W)541-8044,  (H)929-9768.  See  map. 


August  15:  Maxabell  Acres,  Person  County.  Meet  at  Edison  Johnson  Recreation 
Center,  600  W  Murray  Ave,  Durham.   From  185  exit  at  Duke  St/Roxboro  north.  Turn 
right  into  Murray  Avenue  at  second  light.  Center  is  on  your  left.  Or  if  you  wish,  wait  at 
the  locked  gate  at  the  foray  site  at  10  am.  See  map.  Leader:    Jacques  Poirier,  220-8002. 

August  29:  Weaver  Creek,  Chatham  County.  Meet  at  the  Texaco  parking  lot  at  9  am  or 
at  the  Wilsonville  store  at  the  Junction  of  route  64  and  SR  1008  (Farrington  Rd)  at  9:30 
am.  Leader:   David  Green. 

September  5-6:  Asheville  Club  Foray.  See  details  in  deCurrent  Events. 

Tentative  foray  schedule  for  September  -  October,  1992.  Watch  fungifile  for  updates. 
September  19:  Property  of  Wallace  Kauffman,  Chatham  County. 
October  3:  Falls  Lake. 

October  11:  Duke  Forest,  lec|byRytas  Vigalys.  [see  iftformah  on  eisetohere  in 
October  24:  Uwharrie  National  Forest. 


deCurrent  Events 

July  23  -  26:  Northeast  Mycological  Foray  at  Quinnipiac  College  in  Mt.  Carmel, 

Connecticut,  hosted  by  the  Connecticut  Valley  Mycological  Society. 
Contact:   Harley  and  Terry  Stoleson,  10  Lounsbury  Rd,  Trumbull, 
CT  06611. 

Aug.  1-2:  Mushroom  Identification.    Dr.  Andrew  Methven,  in  conjunction  with 

the  Smoky  Mountain  Field  School,  is  teaching  this  workshop  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  For  additional  information 
contact:  (800)284-8895  or  (217)581-6241.  Bill  Burk  has  a  brochure 
on  this  two-day  session  if  anyone  would  like  to  see  it. 

Aug.  13  -  16:  The  North  American  Mycological  Association  Annual  Foray,  at 

Angel  Fire,  New  Mexico  (not  too  far  from  Taos,  NM).  Registration 
information  yet  to  be  distributed. 

Aug.  20  -  23:  Telluride  Mushroom  Conference,  "Wild  Mushrooms  at  Telluride, " 

Colorado.  Contact:  Fungophile,  Inc.,  PO  Box  480503,  Denver,  CO 
80248-050,  phone:  (303)296-9359. 


Sept.  4-6:  Asheville  Mushroom  Club  Labor  Day  Foray,  Western  Carolina 

Nature  Center,  75  Gashes  Creek  Rd,  Asheville,  NC.  Foray  begins 
with  Friday  evening  program  and  continues  through  Sunday 
afternoon.   Program  and  workshop  leaders  include  Dr.  Andy 
Methven,  Dr.  Ron  Petersen,  Jay  Justice,  Walt  Sturgeon,  Allein 
Stanley  and  Theresa  Rey.  Contact  Susan  Mitchell,  51  Kentwood 
Lane,  Pisgah  Forest,  NC  28768,  (704)884-4749  for  a  registration 
form. 


PRESERVING  EDIBLE  MUSHROOMS  BY  MICROWAVE  from  LAMS,  The  Spore 
Print,  No.  180,  page  4,  1992. 

A  recommended  practice  is  to  parboil  or  otherwise  briefly  cook  mushrooms  before 
freezing  them  in  order  to  destroy  enzymes  that  would  slowly  cause  the  frozen  mushrooms 
to  deteriorate.    This  precooking  will  also  extend  the  refrigerator  life  of  mushrooms. 

Microwaving  mushrooms  is  an  easier  way  to  achieve  the  same  end.  In  the  July,  1988 
New  York  Mycological  Society  Newsletter,  Dennis  Aita  said  he  had  good  results 
microwaving  sulfur  shelf  mushrooms  (Laetiporus  sulphureus).    He  micro  waved  a  large 
portion  of  them  on  the  highest  setting  (using  a  700  watt  oven)  for  2  minutes;  the 
mushrooms  were  good  when  defrosted  five  weeks  later. 

Another  finding  is  that  inky  caps  (Coprinus)  can  be  microwaved  for  seven  seconds  to 
destroy  the  enzymes  that  cause  them  to  deliquesce. 

...What needs  to  be  determined  is  the  minimum  time  that  a  given  quantity  of  a  particular 
mushroom  species  needs  to  be  microwaved  in  order  to  destroy  enzymes  that  would 
deteriorate  it.  NOTE:  TAMC  members,  please  send  any  findings  about  use  of  the 
microwave  oven  to  preserve  mushrooms  to  Billie  Sessoms  (see  address  at  beginning  of 
Fungifile). 
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MYCOPHAGIST'S  TABLE 

From  the  Mycological  Society  of  San  Francisco's  Mycena  News,  January,  1992,  we  are 
reprinting  a  Chanterelle  (Cantharellus  cibarius)  recipe  with  variations.  Many 
mycophagists  consider  the  bolete,  the  chanterelle,  and  the  morel  to  be  the  triumverate  of 
edible  mushrooms.   Chanterelles  have  a  subtle  flavor  and  an  excellent  texture.  They  are 
at  their  best  when  young  firm  specimens  are  cooked  slowly  in  moist  heat.  The  flavor  of 
the  chanterelle  is  accentuated  by  the  addition  of  freshly  grated  nutmeg.  A  spot  of  wine 
or  bourbon  doesn't  hurt  either.  Editor's  note:  In  the  Triangle  area,  when  you  don't  find 
your  own  chanterelles,  you  can  sometimes  buy  them  at  Wellspring  Grocery  or  Krogers. 

CHICKEN  SAUTE  WITH  CHANTERELLES 

6  Chicken  thighs  and/or  breasts,  skinned 

1  onion,  minced 

2  garlic  cloves,  finely  chopped 
1  cup  chicken  stock 

1/4  cup  dry  white  wine  or  bourbon 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

1/4  tesp  freshly  grated  nutmeg 

1  1/2  Tabsp  butter 

1  1/2  Tabsp  olive  oil 

Salt  to  taste 

Brown  the  chicken  in  the  butter  and  olive  oil  and  remove  from  pan.  Saute  the  onion, 
garlic,  and  chanterelles  until  the  onion  is  translucent,  but  has  not  begun  to  brown. 
Deglaze  the  pan  with  the  wine  or  bourbon.   Add  the  stock,  nutmeg  and  reserved  chicken. 
Cover  the  pan  and  cook  over  medium  low  heat  about  10-15  minutes,  or  until  the  chicken 
is  done  but  not  overcooked.   Remove  the  chicken  to  a  heated  platter.   Turn  the  heat  to 
high,  and  reduce  the  sauce  to  about  1/4  to  1/2  cup.  Add  salt  to  taste.  Then  add  the 
cream,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  reduce  the  sauce  to  the  desired  consistency.  Pour  the 
chanterelle  sauce  over  the  chicken  and  serve. 

Variations: 

With  the  sauce  reduced  lightly,  serve  this  dish  with  a  good  pasta.  It  is  wonderful  served 
with  fresh  fettucine  made  with  lots  of  black  pepper  and  acconpanied  by  a  Sauvignon 
Blanc.  When  bourbon  is  used  instead  of  white  wine,  reduce  the  sauce  until  it  is  very 
thick  and  serve  the  dish  with  rice  or  a  mixture  of  rice  and  wild  rice,  accompanied  by  a 
medium-bodied  Cabernet  Sauvignon  or  Merlot.  For  a  lighter  version,  use  low-fat  milk 
instead  of  cream. 


Division  of  Domino's  Pizza  Distribution  Corp 


Morel  Mountain  Company  •  6300  Trillium  Trail  •  Mason,  Michigan  48854  •  517-676-6300 
YES .    IT'S  TRUE! 

FRESH  MOREL  MUSHROOMS  ARE  NOW  AVAILABLE  -  YEAR  ROUND! 

Now,  for  the  first  time  anywhere  in  the  world,  morels  are  being 
cultivated  by  Morel  Mountain  Company  in  Mason,  Michigan! 

Quality  and  Convenience.... 

FRESH  WEEKLY,   CLEAN  AND  BEAUTIFUL! 

TWO  SIZES  AVAILABLE  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR  CUISINE! 

FROM  OUR  COOLER  TO  YOUR  DOOR  VIA  NEXT  DAY  DELIVERY! 


ALSO,   GROW  YOUR  OWN! 

Morel  Mountain's  complete  Morel  Mushroom  Garden  "Kit"  is  now 
available  for  outdoor  use  by  home  gardeners.  The  garden  "kit"  is 
one  cubic  foot  or  approximately  35  pounds  of  specially  blended  soil 
with  all  the  necessary  ingredients  packaged  in  a  attractive,  thick 
milage  plastic  bag  with  instructions. 

ORDER  NOW  AND  THANK  YOU! ! 

Use  the  handy  order  form  below  or  for  more  information,  please  call 
our  direct  sales  line  at  (517)676-6373. 


ITEM 


Delivered  Price 
Inside  Michigan 


Delivered  Price 
Outside  Michigan 


Standard  Fresh  Morels 
Jumbo  Fresh  Morels 
Dried  Morels 
Morel  Garden  "Kit" 


§28. 60/LB 
$29.60/LB 
$103.60/LB 
$28.04/KIT 


$40 . 50/LB 
$41. 50/LB 
Please  call 
Please  call 

TOTAL 

Please  note: 

Standards   (1  -  3.5  inches);  Jumbos  (3.5  -  5  inches). 
Fresh  or  dried  orders  larger  than  one  pound,  please  call. 
Outside  Michigan  fresh  orders  are  shipped  Next  Day  Delivery. 
Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Morel  Mountain  Co. 
COD  orders  taken  by  phone. 


Name__  

Address  

City   State   Zip 

Phone  (  )  


WHATS  IN  A  NAME? 

I  suppose  I'm  digging  up  an  old  one  that's  been  chewed  on  so  often  that  folks  would  sooner  it 
left  be  buried.  I  refer  to  the  old,  old  story  of  name  changing.  I  wouldn't  be  writing  about  this 
mycological  plague  for  the  amateur  except  for  the  thought  I  could  have  an  answer  for  it,  if  the 
rank  and  file  would  go  for  it.  You  hear  so  often  about  having  a  "common  name"  once  and  for  all 
for  each  mushroom  and  it  would  be  steadfast  from  this  time  forward.  It  sounds  good,  but  I  doubt 
it  would  work  for  the  most  part. 

The  old  adage  that  even  common  names  change  often  depending  on  geographic  location  is 
probably  true.  I  know  that  when  I  fish  on  the  east  coast,  the  common  names  for  fish  are  even  a 
problem.  Some  of  them  may  have  two  or  even  three  different  names.  I  think  an  attempt  to  make 
it  work  might  be  a  bigger  hindrance  than  a  help.  I  don't  think  supporters  of  the  common  name 
movement  understand  what  an  undertaking  such  an  effort  would  be.  The  few  hundred  mush- 
rooms depicted  in  any  given  manual  don't  even  vaguely  reflect  the  number  of  species  actually 
out  there.  It  is  nearly  an  insurmountable  task  to  give  ail  of  the  seldom  seen  species  common 
names. 

Now  I'm  an  "old  dog ".  They  say  you  can't  teach  old  dogs  new  tricks.  All  this  means  is  that 
I'm  set  in  my  ways.  I  don't  like  to  releam  something  I've  already  taken  the  time  and  effort  to 
learn.  Re  learning  seems  more  difficult  than  primary  learning.  The  Audubon  mushroom  guide  is 
an  example  of  this  re  learning  process  as  applied  to  common  names.  Common  names  introduced 
with  this  manual  even  differ  from  those  in  use  in  other  manuals.  This  confusion  could  lead  to  a 
Tower  of  Babel  were  there  no  Latin  names  to  lead  us  back  to  the  real  identity. 

I  contend  we  have  three  categories  of  mushroom  enthusiasts:  First,  we  have  the  "pot  hunter" 
who's  sole  purpose  in  the  hunt  is  to  satisfy  his  stomach.  He  doesn't  care  what  a  mushroom  is 
really  named  and  usually  goes  to  the  "picture  parade"  to  identify  his  find  anyhow.  If  he  had  his 
choice,  he  would  prefer  common  names.  His  interest  in  mushrooms  is  often  short-lived  and  after 
he  learns  a  few  edibles,  the  mushroom  guide  gathers  dust  on  the  bookshelf.  Please  understand,  I 
am  not  knocking  this  individual's  interest.  This  is  simply  as  far  as  many  beginners  interest  goes 
and  such  probably  represents  three  fourths  of  the  beginners. 

Secondly,  we  have  a  group  that  is  interested  in  mushrooms  from  a  collective  standpoint,  that 
is  those  who  like  to  go  into  the  field  to  gather  and  identify  types  of  fungi,  regardless  of  edibility. 
Certainly  they  are  not  beyond  satisfying  their  gastronomical  urges  either,  but  their  prime  effort  is 
the  hobby  of  learning  about  fungi  to  satisfy  their  inquisitive  nature  from  an  educational 
standpoint.  I  believe  that  most  serious  mushroomers  fit  into  this  category. 

The  third  group  are  perhaps  the  over  achievers  whose  focus  is  totally  an  attempt  to  parallel 
the  professional.  Theirs  is  a  competitive  urge  to  be  better  informed  in  the  subject  of  mycology 
than  their  peers.  "Nuff  said. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  three  categories,  I  will  explain  why  they  were  mentioned  and  how 
each  fits  into  the  name  of  the  game"  problem.  Group  number  one,  preferring  common  names, 
begin  to  complain  about  Latin  names  on  first  encountering  them  in  a  manual.  After  they  leam  a 
few  common  names,  they  discover  that  many  serious  mushroom  lovers  don't  recognize  such 
names.  Worse  perhaps  is  the  person  who  shows  up  armed  only  with  the  names  he  may  have 
been  taught  by  his  dad  or  grandpap.  When  such  a  person  realizes  no  one  recognizes  these 
names,  the  person  is  likely  to  be  offended.  I  personally  see  little  point  changing  the  whole 
business  just  to  satisfy  this  group  of  short  interest  hunters.  It's  like  re-arranging  a  set  of  rules  for 
someone  who  seldom  plays  the  game. 

Group  number  two,  the  serious  mushrooniers,  often  contemplate  common  name  usage 


because  of  the  frustration  of  the  constant  name  changing.  On  the  one  hand  he  understands  the 
importance  of  scientific  naming  and  why  it  is  a  constantly  changing  process,  but  on  the  other  it 
requires  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  continue  releaming  just  so  you  know  what's  going  on  when  you 
read  a  new  manual.  But  after  a  time,  he  discovers  that  most  Latin  names  become  quite  familiar 
and  helpful  in  identification.  These  Latin  terms  even  become  friends  so  familiar,  we  may  even 
get  annoyed  if  suddenly  a  new  common  name  is  interjected  in  its  place. 

Is  there  any  middle  ground  or  means  of  adapting  to  this  real  problem?  In  1975  Orson  Miller 
and  David  Farr  wrote  a  bibliography  of  fungi  entitled  An  Index  of  the  Common  Fungi  of 
North  America  which  included  scientific  and  where  known,  common  names,  as  well  as  syno- 
nyms. This  is  a  great  text  and  in  my  opinion,  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  everyone,  regard- 
less to  which  of  the  three  groups  he  belongs.  It  is  a  manual  that  contains  every  facet  to  untangle 
the  name  changing  dilemma  [it  would  be  impossible  to  compile  this  newsletter  without  it].  Of 
course,  it  falls  short  of  dealing  with  species  whose  names  have  been  changed  since  that  time. 

My  idea  is  to  freeze  mushroom  names  at  this  1975  level  [or  perhaps  until  such  time  a  panel  of 
experts  issues  an  update  of  this  fine  manual].  Let  this  manual  be  the  accepted  guide  for 
nomenclature  from  here  forward.  The  pros  and  cons  should  probably  be  discussed  at  this  point 
since  there  are  certainly  debatable  factors  in  both  areas.  As  for  the  pros,  retain  the  Latin  names 
since  serious  mushroomers  have  already  learned  most  of  them.  They  are  use  the  world  over  and 
often  are  descriptive  of  the  species  in  question.  Even  the  group  one  s  needs  may  be  met  with  this 
manual  because  even  common  names  are  standardized. 

The  would-be  pro,  in  my  opinion,  would  not  have  as  much  to  gain  from  such  a  move.  This 
group  however  could  continue  to  contribute  to  the  name  changing  process.  However  we  are  all 
amateurs,  not  professionals,  and  once  we  accept  this  truth,  we  can  also  accept  standardized  Latin 
names. 

Changing  names  is  a  must  in  the  professional  world.  These  people  are  trying  diligently  to  get 
things  in  their  proper  perspective.  Professionals  have  a  charge  to  "get  things  sTraight"  even  if  it 
is  at  odds  with  what  we  already  think  we  know  to  be  the  truth.  As  such,  we  are  on  the  outside 
looking  in  and  we  must  remember  that.  We  have  no  right  to  condemn  those  who  change  names, 
no  matter  how  often  it  occurs.  Let's  keep  our  amateur  world  educational  and  a  t  a  highly 
respectable  level,  but  short  of  professionalism.  We  can't  expect  professionals  to  change  things 
just  to  simplify  it  for  us. 

We  need  to  get  involved  with  very  excellent  texts  like  the  one  by  Largent  and  Baroni,  How  to 
Know  Mushrooms  by  Genera  to  realize  all  of  the  possibilities  that  are  there  for  the  future  in 
name  changing.  Let's  do  something  more  than  complain.  Since  NAM  A  is  probably  the  accepted 
amateur  organization  in  North  America,  I  would  submit  that  it  be  charged  with  getting  this 
accomplished.  I  would  mention  one  last  thing  here  since  I  do  believe  that  amateurism  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  professionalism  (but  not  necessarily  arm  in  arm). 

Since  most  manuals  are  written  Cprjhe  amateur  ranks  by  professionals,  and  for  which  the 
pros  financially  benefit  considerably,  I  would  charge  them  with  the  responsibility  of  listing  the 
previously  accepted  Latin  names  used  for  any  species  they  change  the  names  of.  This  would 
help  amateurs  keep  abreast  of  changes  without  forcing  them  to  use  the  new  name. 


Title:  Trees,  truffles,  beasts,  and  birds. 

Date:    Saturday,  October  10 
Time:    10  am  -  12  noon 
Speaker:  Dr.  James  M.  Trappe 

Description:    Truffles  have  long  been  cherished  in  culinary  circles 
as  a  choice  delicacy,  unrivalled  by  few  other  foods.    Dr.  James 
Trappe,  professor  of  Botany  and  Plant  Pathology  at  Oregon  State 
University,  is  a  world  authority  on  truffles  and  other  underground 
fungi.    He  will  talk  on  truffles  and  their  interactions  in  ecosystems. 
Following  the  presentation,  Dr.  Trappe  will  answer  questions  on 
truffles  and  related  topics. 

(This  talk  is  being  co-sponsored  by  the  Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club.) 
*#♦*******♦**#*******#***#***#****♦#*** 

This  talk  will  be  given  at  the  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden. 
Although  the  Garden  will  be  charging  an  admission  fee»  Triangle 
Area  Mushroom  Club  members  will  not  be  charged.     You  need  to 
confirm  your  attendance;  however »   so  call  the  Garden  as  soon  as 
possible  at  962-0522  or  write  the  Garden,  CB#3375  Totten  Center, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27599-3375.  to 
reserve  yourself  a  seat  for  an  exciting  talk. 


**************************************»**^ 

On  October  11,  Dr.  Trappe  will  join  our  club  and  Duke  University's 
mycology  class  (headed  by  Rytas  Vilgalys)  for  a  foray  at  Duke 
Forest.    Meet  at  9i00  am  at  Duke  Forest  entrance  across  from 
Philipps  66  Station  on  Old  Erwin  Road.     (see  map  below). 
For  additional  information  contact  Bill  Burk. 


The    Wild  Mushroom 


Well  the  sunset  rays  are  shining 
Me  and  Kai  have  got  our  tools 

A  basket  and  a  trowel 
And  a  book  with  all  the  rules 

Don't  ever  eat  Boletus 
If  the  tube-mouths  they  are  red 
Stay  away  from  Amanitas 
Or  brother  you  are  dead 

Sometimes  they're  already  rotten 

Or  the  stalks  are  broken  off 
Where  deer  have  knocked  them  over 
While  turning  up  the  duff 

We  set  out  in  the  forest 
To  seek  the  wild  mushroom 
In  shapes  diverse  and  colorful 
Shining  through  the  woodland  gloom 


If  you  look  out  under  oak  trees 

Or  around  an  old  pine  stump 
You'll  know  a  mushroom's  coming 
By  the  way  the  leaves  are  humped 

They  send  out  multiple  fibers 
Through  the  roots  and  sod 
Some  make  you  mighty  sick  they  say 
Or  bring  you  close  to  God 

So  here's  to  the  mushroom  family 
A  far-flung  friendly  clan 
For  food,   for  fun,   for  poison 
they  are  a  help  to  man. 

— Gary  Snyder 


Eds.  note:  Gary  Snyder  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet  who 
lives  in  Marysville,   CA.     Kai  is  his  son. 

[From  Mycena  News,  December   1989,  The  Mycological  Society  of 

San  Francisco;     via  Minnesota  MS,   The  Toadstool  Review ] 
from:   Arkansas  Fund.,   vol.    10,   no.   W,  1991. 


Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 
Box  61061 
Durham,  NC  27705 
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DEADLINE  for  submissions  for  September/October:     August  10 
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MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR: 

MEETINGS 

Monday,  September  14:  7:30pm  Dreyfus 
Auditorium  at  RTI  (see  map).   Bill  Burk  will 
present  "Introduction  to  Mushrooms'*  at  this  first 
fall  meeting.  Bring  your  mushroom  "finds" for 
identification.  (Be  sure  to  get  the  in-ground 
portion!) 


Saturday,  October  10:  10  am  -  12  noon  at  the 
NCBG  a  talk  titled  Trees,  truffles,  beasts  and  birds 
by  Dr.  James  M.  Trappe.  Seat  must  be  reserved 
for  this  talk.  See  related  article  for  complete 
information. 


Sunday,  October  11:  Potluck  Picnic,  following 
the  Duke  Forest  foray,  at  the  shelter  on  Hal  and 
Marge  Richter's  property,  8601  Little  Creek  Farm 
Road,  Chapel  Hill  (See  map  and  related  article 
for  complete  information.)  There  will  be  a  pro- 
pane stove  for  heating  or  cooking  food.  (Note 
unusual  day.) 


Om  loan!  »miu*1  ua. 


FORAY SCHEDULE 


FORAY  POLICY:  Meet  at  the  specified  location 
at  9:30  am  on  Saturdays  unless  otherwise  noted. 
In  case  of  drought  or  heavy  rain,  contact  the  foray 
leader  to  confirm.  Bring  a  snack  or  lunch  and 
drink.  Although  some  mushroom  identification 
may  be  done  on  the  trail,  bring  wax  paper  or 
paper  (not  plastic)  bags  to  carry  mushrooms  for 
identification  at  the  end  of  the  foray.  Don't  forget 
repellent  and  a  hat  or  sunscreen. 


September  19:  Property  of  Wallace  Kauffman, 
Chatham  County.  Meet  at  the  Texaco  Station 
parking  lot  in  University  Mall  at  the  corner  of  the 
Estes  Dr.  15/501  bypass  at  9  am.  (Note  the  ear- 
lier time.)  Bring  lunch  and  collecting  gear.  The 
foray  led  by  David  Green  and  Bill  Burk  will  take 
place  rain  or  shine. 


Oct.  3:  Falls  Lake,  Wake  County.  Tentative 
leader  Owen  McConnell.  Meet  at  9  am  at 
Edison-Johnson  recreation  center,  1600  Murray 
Ave,  Durham.   Raleigh  residents  may  meet  at 
Falls  Lake  at  9:30  am.  (See  map)  Contact  per- 
son: Owen  McConnell  220-5 139  or  Steve 
Preissler  942-2577. 

Oct  11:  Duke  Forest.  Leaders  will  be  Rytas 
Vilgalys  and  Dr.  James  Trappe.   Meet  at  Duke 
Forest  entrance  across  from  Phillips  66  station  on 
Old  Erwin  Road  at  9  am.  Note  this  foray  is  on 
Sunday!  (See  map  and  related  article.) 

Oct  24:  Uwharrie  National  Forest.  Leader  Steve 
Preissler,  942-2577.  Meet  at  the  Texaco  Service 
station,  corner  of  Estes  Dr,  15/501  bypass  at  8:30 
am.  (Note  the  earlier  time  due  to  the  longer 
drive.)  Bring  lunch  and  collecting  gear. 


Foray  Reports  -  Submitted  by  Harriet  Sato 


Schenck  Memorial  Forest,  Raleigh,  June  20, 

1992.  June  was  a  very  wet  month  with  heavy  rain 

several  times.  About  10  new  members  and  visitors 

attended  the  foray  which  turned  out  to  be  so-so. 

Gilled  mushrooms 

Amanita  caesaria 

A.  Citrina 

A.  fulva 

A.  rubescens 

Several  unidentified 

Lepiota 

Cholorophyllum  molybdites  (huge  specimens) 

Lac  tan  us  peckii 

Russula  densi folia 

R.  mariae 

Pleurotus  ostreatus 

Laccaria  laccata 

Agaricus  silvaticus 


Chanterelles 

Cantharellus  cibarius 
Gomphis  floccosus 
CIavariaceae(Coral  fungi) 
Sparassis  crispa 
Boletes 

Boletus  affinis 
Suillus  sp 
Tylopilus  ballouii 
Several  unidentified 
Lvcoperdales(Puffballs) 
Lycoperdon  perlatum 
Tremellales(Jelly  fungi) 
Dacrymyces  palmatus 
Tremellodendron  pallidum 


Foray  Reports  continued... 


Duke  Forest,  Durham,  June  27,  1992.  This  was 
a  wet  month  with  a  deluge  the  night  before  the 
foray.  The  trails  in  Duke  Forest  had  turned 
muddy  and  slippery  in  spots  from  so  much 
soaking  but  the  mushrooms  had  also  been 
intimidated  because  we  found  pitifully  few. 
Gilled  mushrooms 
Amanita  caesaria 
A.  citrina 
A.  gemma ta 
A.  rubescens 
A.  vaginata 
A.  virosa 
Lactarius  sp. 
Russula  crustosa 
R.  sp 

Pleurotus  ostreatus 


Chanterelles 
Cantharellus  cibarius 
Clavariaceae(Coral  fungi) 
Ramaria  botrytis 
R.  conjunctipes 
Boletes 

Boletus  auripes 
B.  bicolor  var  bicolor 
Strobilomyces  confusus 
PhaHales(stinkhorns) 
Pseudocolus  shellenbergiae 
Tremellalesdelly  fungi) 
Tremella  fuciformis 
Auricularia  auricula 


Gt» -I+*44ed  PUFFB4U. 


Battle  Park,  Chapel  Hill,  July  11,  1992.  After 
the  heavy  rains  in  June,  hot  and  dry  weather 
settled  in  for  July. 
Gilled  mushrooms 
Amanita  cokeri 
A.  virosa 

A.  sp  close  to  caesaria 
Hygrophorus  coccineus 
Lactarius  piperatus 
L.  chrysorheus 
L.  volemus 
L.  sp 

Russula  emetica  type 
R.  sp 

Omphalina  (Gerronema)  stromboides 

Pluteus  cervinus 

Phylloporus  rhodoxanthus 

Cortinarius  sp 

Chanterelles 

Cantharellus  cinnabarius 

C.  cibarius 

Craterellus  odoratus 


Boletes 

Strobilomyces  dryophilus 
Tylopilus  plumbeoviolaceus 
T.  felleus 
T.  rubrobrunneus 
Pulveroboletus  sp 
Boletellus  chrysenteroides 
Boletus  chrysenteron 
B.  griseus 

Polvpores 
Ganoderma  curtisii 
Coltncia  cinnamomea 

Puffhalls 

Lycoperdon  pyriforme 
Jelly  fungi 

Tremellodendron  pallidum 


Foray  Reports  continued... 

Chanterelles 

Richter  Property,  Chapel  Hill,  July  18,  1992. 

Cantharellus  cinnabarius 

The  unusual  mushroom  identifications  are 

Craterellus  fallax 

courtesy  of  Owen  McConnell. 

Boletes 

Gilled  mushrooms 

Strobilomyces  dryophilus 

Amanita  vaginata 

Leccinum  subglabripes 

A.  pelioma 

L.  albellum 

A  pxcpl^a 

Boletus  retioes  fornatines^ 

A.  volvata 

B  aunDores 

A.  abrupta 

A.  flavoconia 

Polvpores 

A.  subsolitaria 

Trichaptum  biformis 

Lactarius  volemus 

Coltricia  cinnamomea 

L.  allardii 

L  sn 

1  Ul  1  U  4111.3 

Russula  mariae 

Lycoperdon  pyri  forme 

R.  crustosa 

R.  sp  (redcap) 

Parchment  fungi 

Gerronema  stromboides 

Stereum  ostrea 

Xerula  furfuracea 

Duke  Forest  -  Hollow  Rock  Section  August 

Boletus  subvelutipes  complex 

Gyroporus  castaneus 

Tylopilus  alboater 

T.  plumbeoviolageus 

Amanita  flavoconia 

Psathyrella  candolleana 

Lactarius  subvernalis 

L.  volemus 


1,  1992  Submitted  by  David  Green 
Russula  aeruginea 
R.  emetica  group 
Cantharellus  cibarius 
C.  cinnabarinus 
Agaricus  sp.  (yellow) 
Sarcoscypha  occidentalis 
Geastrum  sp. 
Lycogala  epidendrum 
Tremella  mesenterica 


de  Current 


For  registration  forms  for  these  forays,  contact 
Billie  Sessoms. 

September  18-20:  NY  State  Mushroom  Foray 
led  by  Doug  Bassett,  Alan  Bessette,  Dick  Homola, 
Gary  Lincoff,  and  others.   Cost  for  foray  regis- 
tration, chartered  bus  to  foray  sites  and  two 
night's  lodging  is  175.00.  Contact  Gary  Lincoff 
(212-662-2651)  or  Sandy  Sheine  (914-764-8405)  for 
more  information  and  to  see  if  it  is  still  possible 
to  register. 


Events 

September  18-20:  Cain  Foray,  Mycological  Soc 
of  Toronto,  Can.  For  more  information,  contact 
Lore  Lebrecht,  1  Bellefontaine  St,  Scarborough, 
Ont.  MIS  1J6  (416-293-6311). 

December  1-15:  Mushroom  Study  Tour  of 
Morocco  led  by  Gary  Lincoff  and  Emanuel  Salz- 
man.  For  further  information,  contact  Fungiphile, 
PO  Box  480503, Denver,  CO  80248-0503,(303- 
296-9359). 


SPECIAL  TRUFFLE  PROGRAM  AND  MUSHROOM  FORAY 


On  Saturday,  October  10  at  10  am,  Dr.  James  M. 
Trappe  will  deliver  a  talk  titled  Trees,  truffles, 
beasts,  and  birds  at  the  North  Carolina  Botanical 
Garden. 

Truffles  have  long  been  cherished  in  culinary 
circles  as  a  choice  delicacy,  rivalled  by  few  other 
foods.  Dr.  James  Trappe,  professor  of  Botany 
and  Plant  Pathology  at  Oregon  State  University,  is 
a  world  authority  on  truffles  and  other 
underground  fungi.  He  will  talk  on  truffles  and 
their  interactions  in  ecosystems.  Following  the 
presentation,  Dr.  Trappe  will  answer  questions  on 
truffles  and  related  topics. 

This  talk  is  being  given  at  the  North  Carolina 
Botanical  Garden. 


Although  the  Garden  will  be  charging  an 
admission  fee,  Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 
members  will  not  be  charged.  This  talk  is  being 
co-sponsored  by  TAMC.  You  need  to  confirm 
your  attendance,  however,  so  call  the  Garden  as 
soon  as  possible  at  962-0522  or  write  them  at 
CB#3375  Totten  Center,  UNC,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
27599-3375  to  reserve  your  seat  for  this  exciting 
talk. 

On  October  11,  Dr.  Trappe  will  join  TAMC  and 
Rytas  Vilgalys;  Duke  University  mycology  class 
for  a  foray  at  Duke  Forest.  Meet  at  9:00  am  at 
Duke  Forest's  entrance  across  from  the  Phillips  66 
station  on  Old  Erwin  Road  (see  map).  Contact 
Bill  Burk  for  more  information. 


"I  think  I  already  ate  the  truffles  without  realizing  it. " 

From  NATS  Current  News 


MYCOPH AGISTS  TABLE 


Chicken  with  Hazelnut  Butter 

from  Mycena  News,  May,  1992. 

6  chicken  thighs 
12-18  dried  morels 
1  cups  chicken  stock 
1/2  cup  chopped  cilantro 
1/4  cup  chopped  shallots 
1/2  cup  cream 
Olive  oil 

1/2  cup  hazelnut  butter 
1/2  cup  white  wine 
Salt  to  taste 

Heat  the  chicken  stock  and  soak  the  morels  for  20 
minutes.  Remove  the  morels  from  the  soaking 
liquid. 

Skin  and  bone  the  chicken  thighs.  Pound  them  to 
one-half  their  original  thickness.  Spread  the 
hazelnut  butter  on  the  thighs  and  roll  them  into 
logs.  Secure  with  a  toothpick  if  needed.  Brown 
the  chicken  in  olive  oil,  mrning  when  necessary. 
When  brown  add  1/2  cup  white  wine,  cover  the 
pan,  and  braise  until  the  chicken  is  just  done.  Do 
not  overcook  or  the  chicken  will  be  tough  and  dry. 


While  the  chicken  is  braising,  saute  the  chopped 
shallots  in  2  Tabs  olive  oil.  Add  the  stock  and 
simmer  for  10  minutes.  Puree  the  stock  and 
shallots  in  a  blender.  Return  the  sauce  to  the 
pan,  add  the  morels,  and  reduce  liquid  to  1/2  cup. 
During  the  last  minute  of  the  reduction,  add  the 
finely  chopped  cilantro.  Add  the  cream  and 
reduce  the  sauce  to  the  desired  consistency.  Serve 
the  sauce  over  the  rolled  chicken  thighs  with  2-3 
morels  per  thigh. 

Serving  Suggestion:  Accompany  this  dish  with 
wild  rice,  steamed  asparagus,  and  a  good 
Sauvignon  Blanc. 

Note:  Hazelnut  butter  is  the  best  choice  for  this 
dish,  but  it  can  be  very  hard  to  find  in  the  market. 
You  can  make  your  own  in  a  food  processor  by 
grinding  hazelnuts  into  a  butter.   You  can  also 
substitute  almond  butter,  which  is  more  readily 
available. 


Breaded  Parasol  Caps  from  Bob  Hosh  at  NJMA 
who  found  Lepiota  procera  regularly  during  a  wet 
August. 

But  I  must  share  with  you  my  personal  and 
very  special  delight:  Lepiota  procera.  An 
unremarkable  glade  has  serendipitously  provided  me 
with  six  or  seven  stately  Parasols  per  week  during 
this  very  wet  month.  The  following  recipe  is  my 
favorite  way  to  prepare  them  since  it  seems  to  bring 
out  their  delightfully  nutty  flavor. 

Breaded  Parasol  Caps 
(R'antott  o"zlabgombakalapok) 

4-6  Parasol  caps  (L.  procera)  4-6  inches  in 

diameter. 

3/4  cup  home  made  bread  crumbs 
3/4  cup  flour 
1  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon  Hungarian  paprika 

2  teaspoons  minced  fresh  thyme 
2  teaspoons  minced  fresh  parsley 
1/4  teaspoon  freshly  ground  pepper 


Gently  clean  the  Parasol  caps  with  a  soft  brush 
and/or  a  damp  paper  towel.  You  should  have  little 
work  to  do  since  these  beauties  stand  high  above 
the  soil  surface  and  hence  stay  relatively  clean.  But 
check  for  insects.  Remove  (cut)  the  stalks  in  line 
with  the  surface  of  the  gills  and  cut  the  caps  into 
"pie  slice"  quarters. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  and  herbs  in  a  large 
bowl.  Beat  the  eggs,  milk,  Tabasco  sauce  and  salt 
in  another  bowl.  Heat  about  one  (1)  inch  of 
vegetable  oil  in  a  10  or  12  inch  diameter  skillet  for 
deep  frying. 

Dip  the  Parasol  slices  in  the  egg  wash  and 
then  in  the  flour  and  bread  crumb  mixture,  coating 
thoroughly.  Place  in  hot  oil  and  fry  on  one  side  for 
about  2  minutes  of  until  golden  brown,  turn  and  fry 
the  other  side.  Drain  on  paper  towels.  ENJOY!! 


2  large  eggs 

1  tablespoon  milk 

2  drops  Tabasco  sauce 
1/4  teaspoon  salt 
Vegetable  oil  for  deep  frying 


Avery  Publishing  Group 


Original  recipes  wanted  for  new  book 
on  mushroom  cooking 

Dear  NAMA  Member, 

I  am  actively  seeking  mushroom  dishes  to  add  to  my  store  of  original 
recipes  for  inclusion  in  a  new  book.  The  Quick  <&  Easy  Guide  to  Gourmet 
Mushroom  Cooking.  If  you  have  any  recipes  (they  must  be  original),  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you. 

Your  contributions  will  be  credited.  Also,  if  any  of  your  original  recipes 
are  accepted,  111  also  send  you  a  free  copy  of  the  Avery  book:  Juicing  for 
Life:  A  Guide  to  the  Health  Benefits  of  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Juicing. 
In  addition,  you  will  also  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of  The  Quick  & 
Easy  Guide  to  Gourmet  Mushroom  Cooking  upon  publication. 

I  am  interested  in  recipes  in  the  following  categories: 
•  Salads  •  Soups  •  Appetizers  •  Gravies  and  Sauces  •  Main  Courses 

Recipes  should  be  relatively  quick  to  make  from  readily  available 
ingredients.  And,  while  the  appendix  to  this  book  will  identify  places  one 
can  purchase  more  difficult-to-find  varieties  such  as  Porcini,  mushrooms 
used  should  be  those  generally  available  at  better  supermarkets  or  gourmet 
food  shops. 

When  submitting,  please  provide: 

(1)  Your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  (If  your  recipe  is  accepted 
we  will  forward  a  permission  letter  for  its  use  in  the  book.) 

(2)  Suggested  name  for  your  recipe 

(3)  A  list  of  all  ingredients  in  the  order  they  are  used 

(4)  Number  of  people  the  dish  will  serve  (ideally  between  four  and  six) 

(5)  Time  required  for  both  preparation  and  cooking 

(6)  Numbered  instructions  for  preparing  your  dish 

Send  your  favorite  recipes  to: 

James  Morris-Lee 
P.O.  Box  218 

Rosemont,  NJ  08556-0218 
I  look  forward  to  receiving — and  sampling — your  delicious  recipes! 
Yours  truly, 


Morris-Lee  XVVCfy 

Publishing 
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SPECIAL     BOOK  DISCOUNT 


***TAMC  members  can  obtain  books  featured  in  the  following  book  reviews  at  a 
40'/.  discount,  plus  $.50  per  book  shipping.     If  interested,  please  make  check 
out  to  TAMC  and  send  to  Bill  Burk.     Bill  wiU  not  ship  books  to  members.  You 
will  need  to  pick  up  volumes  at  meetings  or  make  special  arrangements  with 
Bill.     We  need  at  least  10  orders  to  receive  our  discount.     Requests  will  be 
accepted  until  October  1,  1992.*** 

Book  Review  By  Bill  Burk 

Fischer,  David  William  and  Alan  Ernest  Bessette.     "Edible  Wild  Mushrooms  of 
North  America;   a  field-to-kitchen  guide."     Austin,  TX,  University  of  Texas 
Press,  1992.     7  x  9.8  in.        x,  254  pp.     with  illustrations,  including  184 
color  photographs.        Cloth,  $35.00,  Paperback,  $19.95. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  provide  beginning  mushroom  hunters  informa- 
tion for  identifying  and  preparing  edible  mushrooms  which  are  commonly 
encountered.     Also,  the  more  advanced  fungophile  can  expand  his  or  her 
knowl edge. 

This  guide  is  divided  into  four  major  sections.     The  first  part  includes 
basic  information  on  the  mushroom,  how  to  prepare  for  a  hunt  and  important 
caveats  to  heed.     Part  two,  comprising  more  than  half  of  the  text,  gives 
descriptive  and  illustrative  information  on  100+  edible  mushrooms.  Informa- 
tion is  provided  under  the  headings:  key  identifying  characteristics, 
description,  fruiting,  similar  species,  and  edibility.     Accompanying  color 
photographs  are  clear  and  sharply  focussed,  true  to  color  and  nature,  and  well 
composed!     Scattered  throughout  the  text  are  anecdotal  stories  which  warmly 
personalize  this  book. 

Part  three  discusses  mushroom  poisoning  and  describes  nearly  20  species 
of  poisonous  fungi.     (These  poisonous  species  are  also  cross-referenced  from 
part  two  whenever  "similar  species",  of  a  poisonous  nature,  are  mentioned.) 
Part  four  concludes  the  main  body  of  the  guide  with  at  least  70  recipes  to 
whet  the  mycophagi sts '  palate.     Color  photoqraphs  of  prepared  dishes  are  so 
appealing  one  could  almost  lick  each  page  clean.     Some  of  the  recipes  features 
"Cornish  Same  Hens  with  Chanterelle  Stuffing  and  Apricot  Blaze,"   (p.  180), 
"Meadow  Mushroom  Chicken  Soup,"   (p.   187),   "Laccaria  Stir-fry,"   (p.  197), 
"Honey  Mushrooms  with  Fettuccini,"   (p.  210),  and  "Baked  Stuffed  Morels"  (p. 
228).  Following  this  last  section  of  the  book  are  a  glossary  (3  pages), 
recommended  reading  (3  pages),  and  index  of  common  and  scientific  names  (7 
pages) . 

Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club  members  might  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
beautiful  and  glistening  photo  of  Fistulina  hepatica  on  page  127  was  taken  by 
Jack  Billman  whose  photographic  skills  are  well  known  and  admired  by  us. 

The  information  in  this  book  is  presented  in  everyday,  nontechnical 
language,  thus  assisting  the  novice  mushroom  hunter  in  learning  about  the 
basics  of  mushroom  identification.     The  superb  photographs  and  high  quality  of 
paper  also  distinguish  this  well  produced  and  authoritative  guide,  making  it 
highly  utilitarian  as  well  as  aesthetically  pleasing. — A  must  for  the  book- 
shelf of  every  mushroom  enthusiast. 


Book  Review  By  David  Green 

Metzler,   Susan  and  Van    (Orson   K.   Miller,   Jr.,  Scientific 
Advisor).      "Texas  Mushrooms."     Austin,   TX ,   University  of  Texas 
Press,    1992.    5.75  x  8.25  in.     350  pp.   with  249  color  photographs. 
Cloth,    $39.95,      Paperback,  17.95. 

This  field  guide  describes  mushrooms  found   in  Texas, 
however,   Texas  is  a  big  state  and  it  contains  much  of   interest  to 
non-Texans,    particularly  readers  from  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States.      I   had  assumed   incorrectly  that  all  Texas 
mushrooms  would   be  at   least  a  foot  in  diameter;    this  is  not  the 
case  although  the  authors  do  not  waste  much  space  on  Marasmius 
species . 

The  book  contains  56  pages  of   introductory  information  about 
collecting,    identification,   growth  and   reproduction,  poisoning, 
etc.     A  series  of  Tables  are  included   to  separate  fungi  of  a 
particular  spore  color  into  genera.     About  ten   recipes  are 
included,   some  with  a  distinct  Texas  flavor. 

The  main  part  of   the  book  devotes  one  page  to  each  species 
including  a   photograph  and  a  description.      The  photographs  are 
nearly  all   taken   in  a  natural   setting  and  are  comparable  in 
quality  and  slightly   larger  than   those  in  Weber  and  Smith.  Each 
photograph  includes  several   individuals  of   the  species,  usually 
including  a  view  of   the  underside  of   the  cap.     The  descriptions 
are   less  detailed   than   those  in  Lincoff.     Spore  characteristics 
are  consolidated   in  an  appendix.     The  origin  of   the  Latin  species 
name  is  given   in  each  description.     This  is  a  major  advantage  as 
an  aid   to  remembering  names.     Each  family  of  mushrooms  is 
introduced  with  a  one  to  two  page  description   its  general 
appearance,   distinguishing   features  and  ecology. 

The  book   is  strongest  with  respect  to  Amanitas  and  Boletes, 
including  26  and  32  photos  respectively.     This  may  reflect  the 
distribution  of   fungi   in  Texas,   or  perhaps  the  interests  of  the 
authors.     Nearly  all   of   the  Amanitas  pictured  are  found   in  North 
Carolina.      I   noted   that  the  photo  of  A.   daucipes  is  much  more 
orange  than   the  photo  given   in  Phillips,   or  the  drawing  in 
Mc Knight . 

The  bolete  section   includes  excellent  photographs  of  many 
familiar  species,   as  well   as  Leccinum  crocipodium  and  Tylopilus 
"purple  cap  group  A",    the   later  providing   relief   to  those  who 
insist  on  naming  every   last  item  in   the  basket.     The  photo  of  T . 
bal louii  is  much  redder  than   the  specimens  usually  found   in  this 
area.     The  photo  of  Pul veroboletus  ravenelii  seemed 
uncharacteristically  dark. 

There  are  several   Lactarius  species  included   in   this  book 
that  are  not  in  any  of   the  common  field  guides.     They  may  be 
unique  to  Texas  or  perhaps  newly  described.     With  regard  to 
Agaricus  species,    this  book  does"d"o  any  better  than  any  of  the 
other  field  guides.     A  sampling  of  polypores,    puffballs,  jelly 
fungi,   earthstars,   and  birds  nest  fungi  are  included.  Seven 
stinkhorns  are  included;    this  may  be  a  record  for  a  general  field 
guide . 

If  you  live  in  Texas  you  need  this  book.     For  persons 
collecting  mushrooms  in  North  Carolina,   this  book  is  of 
comparable  usefulness  to  Weber  and  Smith.     The  composition, 
printing  and  binding  in  the  paperback  edition  are  of  the  expected 
quality  and  it  seems  to  be  fairly  priced. 


Drevfus  Auditoriums.  Research  Triangle  Park 
from  RALEIGH  via  140: 

Exit  onto  Davis  Drive.  Go  North  to  Cornwallis  Rd.  Turn 
left,  go  a  short  distance  (approx  200  yds),  turn  left  on 
East  Institute  Drive.  Shortly  beyond  Hanes  Dr,the  Dreyfus 
Bldg  will  be  on  the  right.  Park  in  front  of  bldg. 
from  DURHAM: 

Take  Durham  Expressway  South  to  Cornwallis  Rd  exit.  Turn 
left  on  Cornwallis  into  RTP.  Go  to  East  Institute  Drive. 
Turn  right,  pass  Hanes  Dr.  The  Dreyfus  Bldg  will  be  on 
your  right.  Park  in  front  of  bldg. 
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Beall,  Mary  &  Megan 
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H  693-1339 

Bedinger,  Pat  &  Ken 
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UNC  Biology  Dept,  CB#3280 
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Benedict,  Laura  &  Bill 
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Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 
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Berg,  Diane 
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Pittsboro,  NC  27312 
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Billman,  Joanna 

3201  Stoneyford  Ct 
Raleigh,  NC  27603 
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Bodo,  Roger 
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4400  Little  River  Church  Rd 
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Burk,  Bill 

1122  Sourwood  Dr 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

H  942-6387 
W  962-3783 

Church,  Clark 

1416  Old  Lystra  Rd 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

H  929-1438 

Copeland,  Bobby 
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Durham,  NC  27712 

H  477-6043 
W  683-9147 

Cronk,  Leeann 

150  Holly  Springs  Rd 
Holly  Springs,  NC  27540 

H  552-7049 
W  660-1517 

Donley,  Mark 

1902  Borland  Rd 
Hillsborough,  NC  27278 

Drehmel,  Dennis  &  Clare 

1131  Sturdivant  Dr 
Cary,  NC  27511 

H  467-6642 
W(D)541-7505 

Freed  man,  Toby 
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Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

H  929-4303 
W  966-5576 

Garland,  Franklin  &  Michelle 
Davis 

3020  Old  Turner  Rd,  PO  Box  292 
Hillsborough   NC  27278 

H  732-3041 

Gamer,  J.  H.  B. 

3519  Racine  St 
Durham,  NC  27707 

H  489-8937 
W  541-4153 

Green,  David 

1-7  Colony  Apt 
Chanel  Hill  NC  27514 

H  929-9768 
W  541-8044 

Harris,  Thomas,  Polly  &  Adam 

118  W.  Trinity  Ave 
Durham  NC  27701 
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H  682-6971 

Holmes,  Thomas  &  Dorothy 

1315  Old  Trinity  Circle 
Raleigh   NC  "27607 

H  851-6942 
W  781-1090 

Karolak,  Ed  &  Linda 

2718  Heather  Glen  Rd 
Durham,  NC  27712 

H  383-4233 

Kaufman,  Wallace  &  Sylvan 

Rt  5,  Box  118 
Pittsboro  NC  27312 

H  542-4072 

Krishnamoorthy,  Charu  &. 
Preissler,  Steve 

416  Severin  St 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516 

H  942-2577 
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Krueger,  Margnd 
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Luhring,  Debra 
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McConnell,  Owen  8c  Pat 
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H  220-4139 

Mena,  E.  Edward 

27  Bittersweet  Dr 
Gales  Ferry,  CT  06335 

H(203)464-7458 
W(203)441-3367 

Miller,  Jeff 

1 1 1  Hedgerow  Ct 
Carv  Nr  77513 

H  460-0694 

Mitchell,  Susan 

51  Kentwood  La 

Pispah  Forest  NC  28768 

H  884-4749 

Moore,  Sarah  Hill 

2600Oberlin  Rd,  Apt  P-l 
Raleigh   NC  27608 

H  834-6122 

Neill,  Robbie 

200  9th  Ave  NW 
Hickory,  NC  28601 

H(704)327-3778 

Pambid,  Vilma  8c  Leovigel 

2600  Fernwick  Dr 
South  Boston,  VA  24592 

Peng,  Amy  &  B  Hsiao-Ming 

101  Pinchot  La 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

H  929-4306 
W  990-5445 

Poirier,  Jacques  &  Marsha 

210  W  Lavender  Ave 
Durham,  NC  27704 

H  220-8002 

Richter,  Hal  &  Marge 

8601  Little  Creek  Farm  Rd 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516 

H  942-4328 

Richter,  Reed 

1426  Old  Lystra  Rd 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

Robertson,  George 

7109  Jeffrey  Dr 
Raleigh,  NC  27603 

H  772-5501 

Sato,  Harriet 

1709  Sagamore  Ct 
Raleigh,  NC  27604 

H  231-8421 

Schnegg,  Julius 

380Portsmith  Ct 
Burlington,  NC 

H  288-0924 

Seaton,  Sandy  &  Kathy 

Rt  1,  Box  329 
Pittsboro,  NC  27312 

H  929-4761 
W  967-5493 

Sessoms,  Billie 

802  Duluth  St 
Durham,  NC  27705 

H  383-5853 

Sexton,  Ken 

Rt  2,  Box  75  Kit  Creek  Rd 
Morrisville,  NC  27560 

H  941-5768 
W  966-3932 

Shaver,  Mark  &  Anne 

PO  Box  583 

Snow  Camp,  NC  27349 

Shelly,  Brian  &  Nelly 

617B  W  Main  St 
Carrboro,  NC  27510 

Simonson,  Bruce  &  Sandy  Moy 

1717  Snow  Hill  Rd 
Durham,  NC  27712 

H  477-2579 
W  471-7232 

Taylor,  Eve  &  Roy  Borchardt 

2417Bruton  Rd 
Durham,  NC  27706 

H  490-6030 
W  684-5316 

Tezza,  Joe  &  Lois 

99  Creekwood  Dr 
Pittsboro,  NC  27312 

H  933-5532 

Umbach,  Barbara 

1301  Blackwood  Mtn  Rd 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516 

H  942-9531 

Vilgalys,  Rytas 

Botany  Dept,  Duke  Univ 
Durham,  NC  27706 

White,  Richard  &  Peggy 

6003  Bissette  Rd 
Wendell,  NC  27591 

H  217-1816 

Wilks,  Bruce 

5222  Old  Woods  Rd 
Hillsbsorough,  NC  27278 

Wolffe,  Linda 

1311  Nottingham  Rd 
Raleigh,  NC  27607 

H  787-4442 

Zeller,  Victor 

5  Hampton  Hill  PI 
Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514 

Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 
Box  61061 
Durham,  NC  27705 


IS  YOUR  LABEL  CORRECT? 

DEADLINE  for  submissions  for  November/December:     October  10 


C.S89. 


President: 

Joanna  Billman  3201  Stoneyford  Ct, 

Raleigh,  NC  27603  779-2419 

Secretary /Treasurer: 

Bill  Burk  1122  Sourwood  Dr. 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 

Fungiflle  Editors: 

Billie  Sessoms  802  Duluth  St. 

Durham,  NC  27705  383-5853 

Bill  Burk    1 122  Sourwood  Dr. 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514  942-6387 

Fungiflle  Mailing: 

Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr. 
Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 


the  Fungiflle 


P.  O.  61061, 

Durham,  North  Carolina  27705 
Volume  11  Number  6 
November/December,  1992 

TAMC  is  NAMA  affiliated 


Foray  Chairs: 

Harriet  Sato   1709  Sagamore  Ct. 

Raleigh,  NC  27604  231-8421 

Steve  Preissler  416  Severin  St. 

Chapel  Hill,  NC  27516  942-2577 

Program  Coordinators: 

Dennis  Drehmel  1131  Sturdivant  Dr. 

Cary,  NC  27511  467-6642 

Marge  Richter  8601  Little  Crk  Frm  Rd 

Chapel  Hill  27516  942-4328 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDAR: 

MEETINGS 


Monday,  November  16:  7:30  pm  at  Biosciences 
Building  on  Duke  Campus  in  Room  144  (see 
map).  Dr.  Shirley  Osterhout  of  the  Duke  Poison 
Control  Center  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  poi- 
sonous mushrooms.  Bring  your  mushroom  "finds" 
for  identification.  (Be  sure  to  get  the  in-ground 
portion!) 


No  meeting  planned  for  December. 

Monday,  January  11:  7:30pm  program  presented 
by  Jay  Garner,  location  to  be  announced. 


FORAY  SCHEDULE 


No  forays  scheduled  for  the  winter  months.  Look  for  announcements  of  the  Shiitake  and  Morel  events  in 
the  spring. 


FOR  AY  RFPQRTS  -  Submitted  by  Harriet  Sato 


Maxabel  Acres,  Person  County,  August  15, 1992. 
At  long  last  it  seems  as  though  the  heavy  rains  in 
June  have  started  to  yield  results.  Many  mush- 
rooms were  found  in  both  Maxabel  Acres  and 
Weaver  Creek.  Dennis  Drehmel  found  Sparassus 
spathulata  at  Edison  Johnson  Center  while  waiting 
for  the  foray  to  Maxabel  Acres. 

Gilled  mushrooms 

Amanita  atkinsonia,  daucipes,  flavoconia,  flavo- 

rubescens,  phalloides,  polypyramis,  virosa 

Lactarius  piperatus,  volemus 

Russula  brevipes,  pectinatoides,  virescens 

Hygrophorus  sp. 

Gerronema  stromboides 

Xerula  furfuracea 

Agaricus  sp. 

Cortinarius  sp. 

Chanterelles 

Cantharellus  cibarius,  cinnabarinus 
Craterellus  fallax 

Boletaceae 

Austroboletus  betula 

Boletus  curtisii,  frostii,  luridus,  piedmontensis, 
pallidus,  subluridellus,  separans 
Gvroporus  castaneus 
Pulvero  boletus  ravenenllii 
Suillus  sp 

Tylopilus  felleus,  indecisus 

Polvporaceae 

Trametes  versicolor 


Weaver  Creek,  Chatham  County,  August  29, 1992. 
The  heavy  rains  of  June  and  intermittent  rains  in 
July  yielded  many  mushrooms.   Old  rotting  bo- 
letes  were  extensively  seen. 

Gilled  mushrooms 

Amanita  atkinsonia(?),  caesaria,  muscaria,  rubes- 
cens  (many),  vaginata 

Lactarius  chryosorheus,  corrugis,  indigo,  para- 
doxus 
Russula  sp. 
Pleurotus  ostreatus 
Agaricus  sp. 

Cortinarius  alboviolaceous,  sp. 

Boletaceae 

Austroboletus  betula 

Boletus  affinis,  bicolor,  (var.  borealis)  pseudo- 
sulphareus,  piedmontensis 
Suillus  hirtellus  (abundant),  subaureus 
Tylopilus  felleus,  indicisus,  plumbiolaceous 
Strombomvces  floccopus 

Clavariaceae  (Coral  fungi) 
Ramaria  subbotrytis 
Unidentified  sp. 

Polvporaceae 

Trucgaotyn  biformis 

Hvdnadeae  (Teeth  fungi) 
Sarcodon  (Hydnum)  imbricatum 


MYCOFHAGIST'S  TABLE 


SHIITAKE  PATE 

from  Vicki  Duncan,  Missouri  Mycological  Society, 
printed  in  the  Ohio  Mushroom  Society  Mushroom 
Log,  May-June,  1992 

1  lb  reconstituted  shiitakes,  chopped  (or  your 
choice) 

4  Tbsp  butter 
lA  onion,  minced 
V/i  tsp  curry  powder 

2  cloves  garlic,  minced 
lA  tsp  coriander 

14  tsp  ground  cumin 

1  C  roasted  cashews 

2  Tabs  oil 
salt  to  taste 
Chopped  parsley 

Saute  mushrooms,  garlic,  onion,  salt  and  all 
spices.  Chop  cashews  in  a  blender  and  add  oil  to 
make  a  paste.  Mix  all  ingredients  and  blend  until 
smooth.  Serve  at  room  temperature  immediately 
or  refrigerate  until  ready  to  serve.  Garnish  with 
parsley  and  serve  with  wheat  crackers. 


SHAGGY  MANE  SOUP 

by  Jean  Graham,  OMS 

1  C  Coprinus  comatus 

2  or  3  large  cloves  garlic 

3  or  4  Tabs  non-fat  dry  milk 
2  C  chicken  broth 

Saute  the  shaggy  mane  and  garlic.  Puree  the  shag- 
gy mane,  garlic  and  dry  milk  in  your  blender  or 
food  processor.  Pour  into  a  pot  with  the  chicken 
broth,  heat,  season  to  taste  and  enjoy! 


GROWING  SHIITAKES 


The  Texas  Forest  Service  is  offering  two  packages 
of  information  about  growing  Shiitake  mushrooms 
in  Texas.  The  first  package  is  somewhat  general 
and  consists  mainly  of  article  reprints,  although 
there  are  some  fairly  specific  directions  from  the 
Virginia  Tech  Biology  Department's  Mycology 
Lab,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Orson  K. 
Miller,  Jr. 

More  in-depth  information  is  in  a  second  packet 
of  75  pages  or  so  that  includes  management 


procedures,  marketing  ideas,  and  spawn  and  equi- 
pment sources.  This  larger  packet  can  be  had  by 
sending  $4  to  cover  postage  and  handling. 

Technologist  Ken  Rodgers  of  the  Forest  Products 
Lab  in  Lufkin,  Texas,  welcomes  comments  or 
questions  by  mail  or  phone. 

The  address  is  FSC,  Highway  59  South,  Box  310, 
Lufkin  TX  75902-0310.  The  telephone  number  is 
409-639-8180. 


From  Mycena  News  September,  1992 


CORRECTION  to  Member  List:  Owen  &  Pat  McConnell's  phone  number  is  220-5139 


MUSHROOMS  m  LITERATURE 


The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author  Wallace  Stegner  is  known  for,  among  other  things,  his  ability  to  create  a 
sense  of  place.  The  following  passage  is  from  his  novel  Crossing  to  Safety.  It  describes  a  place  where  many 
mushroomers  have  been. 

coon  tracks,  an  adult  and  two  young,  in  the 
mud,  and  maturing  grasses  bent  like  croquet 
wickets  with  wet,  and  spotted  Amanitas,  at 
this  season  flattened  or  even  concave  and 
holding  water,  and  miniature  forests  of  club 
moss  and  ground  pine  and  ground  cedar.  There 
are  brown  caves  of  shelter,  mouse  and  hare 
country,  under  the  wide  skirts  of  spruce. 


Dew  has  soaked  everything.    I  could  wash  my 
hands  in  the  ferns,  and  when  I  pick  a  leaf 
off  a  maple  branch  I  get  a  shower  on  my  head 
shoulders.    Through  the  hardwoods  along  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  through  the  belt  of  cedars 
where  the  ground  is  swampy  with  springs, 
through  the  spruce  and  balsam  of  the  steep 
pitch,  I  go  alertly,  feasting  my  eyes.    I  see 
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ABOUT  LATIN  NAMES 


From  Arkansas  Fungi.  July/August,  1992,  Arkansas  MS,  and  originally  from  The  Mushroom  Log, 
March/ April,  1992,  Ohio  MS 


As  Dick  Grimm  points  out,  genus  and  species  epithets  and  species  epithets  have  customarily  been  Latin 
terms  used  as  adjectives  on  purpose;  the  new  name  has  been  selected  by  its  author  to  describe  "some  obvious 
trait."  So,  getting  familiar  with  botanical  Latin  also  helps  us  to  identify.  About  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  microscope  "became  a  dinosaur, "  as  McAdoo  put  it;  geneticists  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  began  to 
insist  that  the  major  characteristic  of  some  species  was  microscopic,  which  left  most  amateurs  holding  the 
bag.  To  us,  the  last  straw  was  to  be  advised  that  some  mushroom  species  looking  about  as  much  alike  as  a 
roach  and  an  elephant,  were  closely  related  because  their  microscopic  structure  was  the  same.  Most 
amateurs  couldn't  care  less  about  evolution  and  DNA;  they  need  stable  Latin  names  to  identify  what  they're 
seeing.  Fortunately,  we  still  have  most.  Here  is  some  help  with  Latin  roots  that  Grimm  offered  OMS: 


Often  used  Nouns  and  Adjectives  (mostly  in  spe- 
cies names): 


-oides 
-escens 
radi  - 
-tincta 
I ong  i - 
-phyl lus 
-pes 
stem 
cep- 

-ata/-ala 
volvata,  etc. 
-cola 
habitat) 
-phi  la 


To  resemble,  looks  like,  similar  to 
Becoming,  changing  to 
Rooting,  with  a  rooting  base 
Tinted 

Long,  or  elongated 

Leaf,  in  reference  to  the  gills 

Foot,  in  reference  to  the  base  of 

Cap  or  pi leus 

An  extension  of  the  noun  (cephala, 
To  love  (usually  in  rela  tion  to 
Same  as  -cola 


Colors 

rubra,  rodo,  cinnabar 

Red 

alba,  albid,  leuco 

_White 

virens,  aerugin,  citrine 

Greenish 

purpur,  lilac,  viola 

Violet 

luten,  flava 

_Yellow 

auran,  chrys 

_Golden 

brunnea 

_Brown 

sordid 

Dirty  white 

nigra,  atro 

"Black 

rosa 

_Rosy 

azure 

_Bluish 
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ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  DUES 


Annual  membership  dues  are  due  on  January  1.  They  are  the  same  as  last  year.  Individual  memberships 
include  a  subscription  to  The  Fungifile,  and  (for  those  over  18)  full  voting  and  office  holding  privileges.  For 
additional  participating  household  members,  associate  memberships  are  $2.00  each  and  include  equal  voting 
and  office  holding  privileges.  Corresponding  memberships  are  available  for  those  who  live  too  far  away  to 
take  advantage  of  club  activities.  Corresponding  members  are  always  welcome  at  meetings  or  forays  if  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  area. 

Since  TAMC  is  associated  with  the  North  American  Mycological  Association,  our  members  get  a  discount  if 
they  wish  to  join  NAMA.  Dues  for  NAMA  are  $12.00a  year  (individual  or  family),  and  include 
subscriptions  to  the  bimonthly  Mycophile  and  annual  journal  Mcllvanea.  privilege  of  attending  the  annual 
national  Foray,  and  numerous  other  educational  services.  To  join  send  a  SEPARATEcheck  payable  to 
NAMA. 


TRIANGLE  AREA  MUSHROOM  CLUB 
1993  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION  FORM 

Send  form  and  dues  to  TAMC,  P.  O.  Box  61061,  Durham,  NC  27705.  Make  check  payable  to  TAMC. 


DUES: 


[  ]  $8.00 Individual 

[  ]  $7.00  Corresponding  (receives  newsletter  only) 

[  ]  $2.00  Associate  (One  Associate  membership  should  be 

obtained  for  each  additional  participating 

family  member.) 
[  ]$12.00North  American  Mycological  Association 

(Individual  or  Family).  Send  SEPARATE 

check  payable  to  NAMA. 


Name(s) 


Home  Address 


City 


State 


Home  phone 


Day  Phone 


Mailing  Address 


TAMC  depends  on  the  willingness  of  its  members  to  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the  club.  Please  indicate 
areas  where  you  can  help: 


]  Serve  on  program  committee 
]  Serve  on  foray  committee 
]  Telephone  tree 

]  Write  articles  and  book  reviews 

]  Cultivation 

]  Newsletter  editing 

]  Provide  home  for  meetings 


[  ]  Present  program(talk,  lab,  ect) 
[  ]  Lead  a  foray 


[  ]  Do  mushroom  sketches 
[  ]  Newsletter  mailing 
[  ]  Serve  as  officer 


WHATFUNGI  EAT  -  NOT  US,  I  HOPE    by  Bob  Burrell 


Many  of  the  fungi  you  see  obtain  their  food  from 
whatever  is  they  are  growing  on.  The  food  is  ab- 
sorbed through  the  microscopic  hyphae  growing 
through  the  ground,  roots,  or  wood.  In  many 
cases  the  fungus  is  a  saprophyte  capable  of  using 
food  from  non-living  matter.   Others  get  their 
food  from  living  sources.  Some  fungi  form  very 
special  relationships  with  tree  rootlets  (mycor- 
rhizae)  which  benefit  both  partners,  but  in  other 
cases  the  fungus  is  parasitizing  a  living  plant  host 
to  the  detriment  of  that  host.  Armillaria  is  a  good 
example  of  a  tree  parasite  and  you  are  all  familiar 
with  com  smuts.  When  you  are  looking  for  mo- 
rels, you  no  doubt  have  seen  rust  fungi  growing 
on  living  May  Apple  leaves,  another  parasitic 
example. 

The  question  comes  up,  do  fungi  parasitize  ani- 
mals and  more  importantly,  can  they  infect  us? 
The  answer  to  both  is  affirmative.  Anybody  who 
has  tried  to  raise  tropical  fish  in  an  aquarium 
could  no  doubt  recite  a  litany  of  fungal  infections 
capable  of  doing  their  little  fishies  in.  If  you  think 
about  it,  you  have  seen  evidence  of  fungal  infec- 
tions in  insects.  Look  carefully  at  that  fly  glued  to 
your  window  pane.  What  is  holding  it  there? 
Tiny  fungal  hyphae  growing  out  of  the  now  dead 
fly's  body.  When  you  pick  Cordyceps,  you  know  it 
is  a  challenge  to  find  the  dead,  infected  insect 
larva  from  which  it  is  rooted.  But  what  about  us 
grownups? 

Well,  everybody  knows  about  athlete's  foot,  in 
reality  a  fungal  infection  of  the  outermost  layer  of 
the  skin.  If  the  fungus  (of  which  there  are  several 
species)  grows  on  your  dead  skin  faster  than  you 
produce  it,  you  will  know  the  painful,  itching  ef- 
fect. The  lab  can  grow  the  fungus  in  culture  and 
identify  the  species  based  on  the  microscopic 
appearance  of  the  spores.  If  you  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Agaricus  and  an  Amanita,  you 
could  also  quickly  tell  the  difference  between  a 
Microsporum  and  an  Epidermophyton,  two  athlet- 
e's foot  type  genera.  Remember  ringworm  as  a 
kid  -  a  large,  circular  raised  eruption  on  your  skin 
characterized  by  intense  itching?  Doubtless  you 
kept  on  scratching  it  and  maybe  caused  it  to 
spread  or  be  located  elsewhere  on  your  body. 
Ringworm  is  simply  a  similar  fungal  infection 
(despite  its  name),  similar  to  athlete's  foot,  grow- 
ing on  another  part  of  the  body.  You  can  buy  a 
number  of  good  remedies  in  the  drug  store  for  ei- 
ther. Nursery  workers  and  those  who  mess 


around  with  barbed,  thorny  plants  may  occasion- 
ally get  something  a  little  more  complicated  called 
sporotrichosis.  The  fungus  lives  in  nature  associ- 
ated with  plants,  but  the  fungus  begins  to  grow  in 
some  people.  We  get  inoculated  through  thorn 
injuries.  Treatment  is  possible  but  difficult.  Very 
young  children  sometimes  get  an  infection  called 
thrush,  usually  about  the  mouth,  although  it  some- 
times spreads.  This  is  due  to  a  yeast  (a  single 
celled  fungus).  Women  may  get  an  annoying 
vaginitis,  especially  after  taking  antibiotics  for  a 
bacterial  infection)  from  a  similar  yeast.  The 
antibiotics  kill  all  bacteria,  not  just  the  one  you 
are  taking  the  drug  for  and  this  allows  the  yeasts 
normally  present  to  take  over.  Antibiotics  used 
for  bacterial  infections  do  not  affect  fungi  so  spe- 
cial types  of  drugs  are  required  to  treat  fungal 
infections. 

Many  fungi  are  not  very  good  at  causing  human 
disease  because  our  defenses  are  very  good 
against  most  of  them.  However,  when  our  im- 
mune system  goes  down  hill,  any  number  of  dif- 
ferent species  can  become  infective  and  invasive. 
People  whose  immune  systems  become  depressed 
from  taking  anti-cancer  drugs,  who  are  in  late 
stages  of  malignancy,  or  who  suffer  devastating 
illnesses  such  as  AIDS  risk  difficult-to-treat  fungal 
infections  from  fungi  of  low  virulence. 

Beyond  this  it  gets  ugly.  A  small  handful  of  fungi 
are  capable  of  causing  systemic,  invasive  disease 
in  humans  regardless  of  existing  health  state  The 
most  common  infection  of  this  type  is  called  histo- 
plasmosis, caused  by  a  fungus  contracted  by  inha- 
lation of  a  particular  spore  stage.  The  formation 
of  this  infective  spore  is  particularly  favored  by 
bird  droppings  so  that  soil  under  starling  roosts, 
old  chicken  coops,  etc.  are  gold  mines  for  these 
spores.  Cleaning  such  areas  is  a  certain  prescrip- 
tion for  infection,  which  may  take  different  forms. 
In  some  it  might  cause  a  mild  to  extended  flu-like 
syndrome.  In  others,  the  disease  may  resemble 
and  be  confused  with  tuberculosis.  Laboratory 
culture  of  the  fungus  is  the  definitive  way  the 
disease  is  diagnosed.  Therapy  is  dangerous  due  to 
the  toxicity  of  the  necessary  drugs. 

Can  mushrooms  infect?  Technically  yes,  but  this 
occurs  very  rarely  and  when  it  does,  it  is  by  the 
imperfect  stage  only.  Other  than  for  respiratory 
allergy,  you  do  not  need  to  be  concerned  for  any 
kind  of  illness  when  handling  (not  eating)  your 
favorite  hobby.     From  OMS,  May-June,  1992 


Triangle  Area  Mushroom  Club 
Box  61061 
Durham,  NC  27705 


IS  YOUR  LABEL  CORRECT? 
DEADLINE  for  submissions  for  January/February:  December  7 


